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Wit the Psalmist we gaze upon the heavens and 
then wonder at man. And this is one of the several 
‘ways in which we wonder at him,—at ourselves. How 
oy -Ates Sint <sa5 

strange, that when each of us has a treasure, or treasures, 
str se sos 808 the loss of which would plunge him into an abyss of 
nhs adap fede. ‘anguish, and when we see, again and again, fellow- 

; * + + + 815 beings who have fallen into despair through that same 
on alee ag Wik ar iP ie a _loss,—how strange that we do not oftener reflect upon, 
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and enjoy, our possessed treasure! Our beloved ones! 


Their permanent separation from us would plunge us 
in woe. Cannot we gain more happiness than we do 
from their presence with us? Shall not we seek to 
gain more daily joy in the possession of those whose 
loss would give us such sorrow? 
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A FRIEND of the writer, who had been reared in a strict 
orthodox creed, found point after point of this creed 
departing. At last, under all, he came to a singular 
but significant foundation. It was this rhetorical ques- 
tion, early in Emerson’s essay ‘‘The Over-Soul”: “We 
grant that human life is mean, but how did we find out 
that it was mean?” ‘That question, to a keenly spiritual 
nature, opens a door out of the darkness. It is like an 
algebraic formula; its content is great enough to in- 
clude a Heavenly Father and the Life Eternal. 
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On August 19, last, a negro was lynched by a mob 
in Rice, Tex. On the same day five negroes, including 
two women, were taken from the jail in Newberry, Fla., 
and hanged. ‘here might seem to be little or no connec- 
tion between these news items and the railroad strike 
in New York. But there is one strong element common 
to both situations. Both of them manifest a distrust of 
judicial procedure. The strikers refused to arbitrate; 
that is, they substitute force, economic pressure, for the 
use of reason and the search for justice. ‘Twenty years 
ago it was the employers of labor who refused, haughtily, 
to arbitrate. In this strike it is the employee who re- 
fuses. Yet arbitration, and all that it represents, is the 
very sheet-anchor of safety and hope for this country. 
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WHEN Montaigne was presented to Charles XII. of 
France, His Majesty condescendingly remarked, “I 
have read your essays, and I like them.’’ To which 
the great essayist replied, not without daring; “If 
you like my essays, you will like me. I am my essays.” 
How good, for us and our friends, it would be if we could 
thus identify ourselves with our words and deeds! So 
that our intimate friend, hearing some tale of us, of 
good or evil report, might be able to declare, promptly, 
“He did it” or “He did it not. I recognize the stamp 
of his character in it.”’ The reason why many thought- 
ful people, as they grow in years, read Montaigne, is 
that, as they recognize, more and more, the misleading 
indirection of men’s words, they find relief in the words 
of this great French analyist, who spoke the naked 
truth about himself and the world, as that truth stood 
revealed to him. 
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BECAUSE of the injunction issued by Judge Tuthill 
of Chicago, the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy is on 
again. Like Banquo’s ghost it will not ‘““down.’’ What- 
ever a man’s opinion of the authorship of the plays, 
that man ought to admit that there is a great deal that 
can be said on both sides. It has raised earnest and 
still prolonged discussion, in England and the United 
States. If taken honestly, yet not too seriously, it 
surpasses any picture-puzzle we have ever seen. As a 
leading lawyer of Springfield, Mass., said, when the 
Hon. George Robinson was retained in the mysterious 
“Lizzie Borden Case,” “I would myself like, immensely, 
to take a part in that case, or either side; both sides 
are equally fascinating.”” We wonder what will be the 
outcome of this latest phase of the great literary con- 
troversy. Whatever Chicago sets herself to do she 


ge ot hee ee o> a oe 
usually does well. She practically discovered Robert 
Browning for the United States, and gave him to the ~ 
country at large. Perhaps she will do something equally _ 
epochal with this remarkable controversy. <r J 
wt 


ONE can learn, in vacation-time, without going to a 
summer school.. He can learn, for instance, if he is an 
average human being, that he cannot do nothing for 
many days in succession. Most people, in planning 
their vacations, model them on the lives of the isles of 
the lotus-eaters,—one long sunny dreamy afternoon. 
But, in practice, they find this to be boredom; and they 
return to their work, about as eagerly as they left it. 


From Pulpit to Pew. 


Do most preachers attend church during their vacations? 
It would be interesting to take a straw vote on this ques- 
tion, and see in which way the wind of devotion blows. 
And if they do attend some service of worship, among the 
hills or by the sea, do they make good listeners? The 
average preacher, if told just before entering his pulpit 
on Sunday, that the man in the fourth pew from the back, 
on the left, was a minister, would be made a little uneasy. 
Or, would he? That depends on the stuff the preacher 
is made of and the grip of his. message on him that morn- 
ing. ‘ 

As for the visiting minister, sometimes he is only a 
deadweight, or worse, but usually he is the best listener 
the preacher has that day. If the preacher’s sermon is 
mainly quotation, or if he only half means what he says, 
let him tremble; for that visitor will see through his 
devices. But if he has a real message, if he really believes 
something, spiritual or ethical, and is trying to help his 
people with it, then that visiting clergyman will know it, 
and will respond to it and prove himself to be fruitful 
soil for the upspringing of the good seed. B. G. 


How Men Face Death. 


No man knows, until the experience comes to him, 
how he will face the Angel of Death. A large number of 
persons do not ever consciously face him, for he comes to 
them unheralded and unattended, and bears them away 
ere they know of his presence. Of those who see him 
coming, and recognize him, a large number meet him 
with courage or trust or joy. A comparatively small 
number of men and women, especially if suffering from 
sickness, act the ignoble and cowardly part. But no 
man, in health, in the calm planning of his life, welcomes 
death. If it comes, probably he will meet it nobly; but 
he prefers life; he clings to it; even under considerable ad- 
versity and lacking bodily comforts, and devoid of 
friends, man clings to life. Sometimes a careless onlooker 
will say, of some unfortunate fellow-being, “If I were 
situated as he is, I would not wish to live.”” But that man 
does not know human nature, and does not understand 
himself. If he were heaped about with unhappiness, the 
probability is that he would put away the thought of 
death farther than he realizes. He might reach a point _ 
of joylessness where he would say, “I do not care to live _ 
longer,” or “much longer’’; but that state of mind would 
be different from the state where he could say, “Let — 
to-day be my last day,” or, “Let this hour be my last.” ; 
That is definite and concrete, and he would not utter those - 
words, even though he was expressing a vague g 
desire for release. Man clings to life, as a rule. 
there are exceptions. There is the well-known exc 


tong as a ae eal * 
ze shim. ‘Then any release, even th 
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_ tor, while fascinating to those who engage in it, is so 
perilous that most of the men not only disregard death, 
but they scoff at it, they jeer at it. When a new man has 

passed through his initial tests, in the French aviation 
corps, and is about to start on his first real flight out over 
the enemy’s lines, his fellow-aviators are accustomed to 
gather near, and sing Chopin’s‘‘ Funeral March.” ‘That 
is their “Bon Voyage!’”’ Such a state of mind as this is 
hard for us, in “piping times of peace,” to understand. 
But, on reflection, we can see three factors in it. One 
is the mercurial daring quality of the French tempera- 
ment; another is the Gallic tendency to cover the deeper 
feelings by jesting; and a third factor is the awful pressure 
of peril under which those aviators live continuously. Ina 
new and terrible sense one may quote, as he reads about 
their deeds of daring, ‘“O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory!”’ B. G. 


Honest Men. 


THE Rev. Dr. Baylies, of Allies Hospital Commission 

notoriety, has been indicted. The question seems to be 
simply one of honesty or dishonesty; which leads us to ask, 
“Are clergymen, as a class, more honest than men of 
other classes and callings?’’ ‘There are several kinds of 
honesty,—not only in money affairs, but in speech and 
thought. Clergymen are more tempted, in these last. 
A sincere, -truth-loving, honest merchant would prove 
himself, if a clergyman, a man of convictions and with the 
courage to declare them. ‘This law works both ways. To 
a sincere man his vocation is not the cause, but merely the 
occasion, of his honesty. Our Unitarian ministry, when 
compared with other denominations, has more than its 
proportionate share of men who would be scrupulously 
honest were they merchants. We know this because so 
many of them, now serving in humble fields, at a certain 
point in their past, withstood the temptation to use the 
Pickwickian method on their theology, declared for sin- 
cerity, and truth, and trust in the God of Truth, and now 
as always, are preaching the eternal realities, without 
concealment, without reservations, and with fearlessness 
and faith. B. G. 
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Pernicious Public Library Books. 
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Mr. John Cotton Dana has recently sent out a book 
called ‘Libraries’; the book is made up, as its preface 
states, from addresses and essays prepared by Mr. 
Dana in his many years of activity as a librarian. He 
is now at the head of the public library in Newark, N.J. 
Before taking up that work he made a brilliant record 
at the city library of Springfield, Mass. Mr. Dana is 
a man of originality and fearlessness, and inclines to the 
unconventional in speech and thought. Sometimes, as 
__ he diverges from the travelled highway of the customary, 
he speaks wise, edifying words. At other times his 
words are unsound and harmful; but always he is the 
honest thinker and earnest worker. 26 
In the book just published he expresses many valuable 
ws. But his analysis of human social forces breaks 
at times. For example, he says, urging the un- 


aries: “I wonder if publicity of scandals promotes 
kedness. Vice stalks at large through a thousand 
yes of the press, every day. I wonder if thereby vice 

in force. More crimes are read about, in America, 
any cou ‘ry in the world. Are we more vicious 


lcome. But this European war furnishes — 
and more novel exception. ‘The life of the avia- 


ted circulation of works of fiction from our public © 


novels; we read them, yet our social fabric still hangs 
together. We haggle, pitifully, as to whether we will 


send out a certain novel into circulation, and, while we 
are pausing to consider this, the book in question has 
been read by more thousands than will ever take it from 
our shelves.” 

_ Mr. Dana here urges two things. He says: “If we 
librarians don’t put forth the book, somebody else will.” 
A time-honored ‘moral fallacy, hardly worth considering, 
“Tf we don’t sell cocaine, somebody else will: people will 
get it, somehow.’”’ Apart from the legal question in- 
volved, this is the same personal immoral temptation. 


Or the clergyman, asked to marry some notorious couple, 


whose action is an affront to wholesome family life, 
complies with the request, unites the two ‘In the holy 
bonds of matrimony,” and thinks to clear himself, in- 
dividually and professionally, by saying, “If I had not 
married them, some other clergyman would have done 
it.” 

The second error in Mr. Dana’s plea for the unre- 
stricted circulation of vicious literature is that, although 
the American press sets vice plainly before the public, 
yet we are no more vicious than other nations. ‘This 
statement is quite beyond accurate proof; and, leaving it, 
we point out, what Mr. Dana does not see, that vice as 
presented in the newspaper wears a very different garb 
from what it is made to wear in skilfully written novels. 
In the newspaper it appears largely as a ‘‘news item,’— 
cold, impartial, appealing to the mind, conveying in- 
formation. But, in the novel, vice is decked with allure- 
ments, seeks to stimulate the lower emotions, and usually 
assumes to lead the reader in the paths of correct living. 
Vice, in the press columns, is usually innocuous, and 
sometimes informing and admonitory. But in the 
modern ‘‘sex novel,’* technically so called, its appeal is 
pernicious and powerful. It does much to shape the 
conduct of the imaginative young reader, and for the bad. 

One other “blind lead” of this eminent librarian may 
here be pointed out. He says: ‘With fiction our 
questioning should not be ‘Does it square with our 
notions of purity?’ but, ‘Has it strength? Is it true? 
Is it alive?’”’ : 

Under this position lurks the serious error which is 
found in many of the novels which Mr. Dana would 


‘circulate freely. It is the error of considering moral 


and social values solely from the point of advantage to 
the individual. It ignores the group life of men; it 
urges a man to conduct which would be harmless if he 
were a Selkirk alone on an island. 

Further, it makes “Life’’ the one test; and “‘strength’’; 
yes, and “Truth.” But there are higher and lower levels 
of life, strength, and truth. A course of conduct may 
have life and strength and truth in it, and yet work 
deadly harm to human society. A man and a woman 
marooned for life on an island are far different beings, 


in many respects, from men and women who form a 
part of our human group life. Under this pernicious 


view lurks the notorious fallacious ‘‘nature theory,” 
which takes Protean forms. It is like some noxious 
weed, which, when cut down in one place, runs out its 
roots and soon reappears in another. 


B. G. 
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Freedom and Peace by Enforced Law. aie 


FRANCIS }. SWAYEZ.* 


Brethren of the Alumni, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
have just been reading the very interesting autobiography 
of Mr. Charles Francis Adams. He criticises with con- 
siderable freedom the Harvard of the ’50’s, and with 
some severity the Harvard of later years. But, while 
Mr. Adams spoke with the freedom of a son about the 
college, he showed that he loved her with the affection 
of a lover, for almost the last words in his book are a 
statement that his ambition in life was to be worth 


many millions,—not for himself or his family, but in © 


order that he might provide an adequate endowment 
for Harvard University. 

During the last two years, during the last two days, 
yes, almost during the last hours, our thoughts have been 
turned aside from all these considerations of learning 
and all the sweet serenity of books that we find so charm- 
ing in the University; they have been turned to a very 
different sort of subject. All of us believe in popular 
government; all of us believe in freedom; all of us 
believe in peace. We know that freedom and popular 
government cannot exist without peace, and we know 
that peace cannot be maintained without law. The 
great achievement of civilization may be stated in the 
often quoted line of Kipling: “Every man has leave to 
live by no man’s leave underneath the law.’ That 
achievement. of civilization that has been brought about 
by the centuries of the past may be extended in the 
future until nations like individuals may have the same 
protection of the law. It is not too much to dream that 
the time may come when every nation, no matter how 
powerful, may, like powerful individuals, be subject to 
the law, and when every nation, no matter how small 
and how weak, may be entitled to the protection of the 
law. 

But law in itself cannot protect the weak unless there 
is the possibility of physical force behind it. That is 
the subject which we are left to contemplate by what is 
going on in the world to-day. I am sure that I speak 
your voice when I say that, if the time ever comes again 
when the United States with its great wealth, its great 
power, its lack of any desire for aggression, shall be in a 
position to say to other nations, “Thus saith the law,”’ 
we may also be prepared with the physical force necessary 
to make what we say effective. 

I rejoice to know that the young men of Harvard are 
doing their-part. For this is a matter that appeals more 
largely to the intellectual and educated classes than to 
any other. A man who has to work hard for his daily 
bread and then can only earn the bare means of sub- 
sistence, who looks forward only to the night’s rest and 
new toil of to-morrow, cannot be expected to look into 
the future as you and I may fairly be expected to do. 
And we cannot expect much of those who consider only 
their own acquisitions and their own comfort and their 
own ease. We must look to men such as the sons of 
Harvard have heretofore proved themselves to be. And 
why should we not expect that here on this spot, in the 
County of Middlesex, where in 1775 men went to battle 
with the same sense of duty with which they went to 
church, where in 1861 the first soldiers that Lincoln saw 
coming to his defence were the soldiers of Massachu- 
setts, prepared and equipped and sent forward through 
the foresight of Gov. Andrew—why should we not expect 
the same response to-day at Harvard? Yonder we have 

*The Hon. Francis J. Swayze is Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, and 


an overseer of Harvard University. We give an extract from his address at Cambridge 
in June, 1or6. 


_ traffic by the office of the district attorney of New York. 
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built a great hall, one of the greatest college halls in — 
this country, to commemorate the patriotism and devo- 
tion of sons of Harvard who went to battle more than © 
fifty years ago; and there, with mural tablets and frescoed 
walls and storied windows we have appealed to coming — 
generations to emulate these their predecessors. We 
have a right to expect it, and there is every reason to 
think that our expectations will not be disappointed. 

We love. peace; but how can I close better than in 
repeating a stanza from one of our own poets during 
some of the dark days of the Civil War:— 


“‘God give us peace! not such as lulls to sleep, 
But sword on thigh, and brow with purpose knit! 
And let our Ship of State to harbor sweep, 
_Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 
And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap!” 


Current Topics. 


THE Administration’s plan for creating an American 
overseas merchant marine obtained the assent of Congress 
last Friday, when the Senate passed the measure pre- 
viously approved by the House, which provides for 
the acquisition and operation by the Government of ship- 
ping under an appropriation of $50,000,000. The bill 
has been on the docket of Congress for more than two 
years, and the affirmative action by the Senate last Fri- 
day was marked by a strict party division, all the Repub- 
lican votes being recorded against it. While the measure 
was in its final stage in Congress the British Government 
introduced in the House of Commons a bill which forbids 
the sale of or the acquirement of interest in British ships 
for the duration of the war and for the first three years of 
peace. ‘This measure, which probably will pass through 
Parliament at an early date, will make it impossible for 
the United States to purchase any British vessels, and 
may affect the ownership or control of many British 
steamships by the International Mercantile Marine, an 


American corporation. 
ad 


On his speaking tour to the Pacific and back, Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes has defined in large measure the 
issues which will figure at the polls next November. 
The Republican nominee has criticised the Administration 
on its record of appointments to office, among other things. 
He has brought the charge that removals have been made 
for the sake of creating vacancies for political adherents. 
Throughout his trip Mr. Hughes has addressed himself 
on several occasions directly to women. At a large 
meeting exclusively for women at Spokane, Wash., 
he greeted his auditors as “‘fellow-citizens.’’ He said in 
the course of his vigorously applauded address at Spo- 
kane: “This meeting impresses me profoundly with the 
truth of what I said a few days ago in New York—that it 
is perfectly idle to suppose that the women in this coun- 
try will be denied the right to vote.” é 


a ; 
New York and the country have been astounded by — 


the revelations that have been made in the past fortnight 


in the course of the inquiry into the so-called “ white slave” 


The confessions credited to a man who is styled the 
“white slave”’ king reveal the operations of a great system. 
involving enormous profits and the ruin of many thou 


girls, by agents of the organization, and their des 
to distant cities, where they have been forced int 
of prostitution. It is alleged that members of th 
department lent themselves to the ‘ious 
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as impossible. 


¥ ) The original disclosures have brought to 
expression a widespread public demand in New York that 
the investigation be continued inexorably and that the 


guilty men and women be punished in exemplary fashion. 
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THE terms of the new loan of $250,000,000 to Great 
Britain, announced on August 16 by J. Pierpont Morgan 
& Co., of New York, mark a radical difference between 
this transaction and previous financial dealings between 
American bankers and allied governments. ‘The new loan 
will be secured by a deposit by the British Government of 
“mobilized”? American and other foreign securities to 
the value of $300,000,000. The loan now floated is un- 
derstood, from the tenor of news transmitted by the 
censor’s leave from London, to be the forerunner of a much 
larger loan for the account of the allied governments of the 
Entente. Although no indication of the terms contem- 
plated for the new loan by the Entente ministries of finance 
is given, it is known that American financiers are unwill- 


ing to grant another large loan except on the deposit of © 


equivalent collateral, as in the present instance. Such 

_ deposits will result in the return to America, for the time 
being, at least, of an enormous amount of American secu- 
rities held abroad, especially in Great Britain. 
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OFFICIAL announcement was made in Paris last week 
that the Balkan offensive, the last to be inaugurated by 
the Entente Allies, is in full progress all along the Greek 
border adjacent to the lines of Bulgaria and the Germanic 
powers. More than a million men are involved in this 
movement, about 400,000 on the side of Bulgaria with her 
allies and more than 600,000 on the Franco-British side, 
including something like 150,000 Serbians, the remnant of 
the army which fled to the Adriatic coast before the Austro- 
German-Bulgarian advance last autumn. ‘The intention 
of the Entente to restore Serbia to its original frontiers 
_ has been recently reiterated by the utterances of British 
and French statesmen. ‘The Franco-British commanders 
have accumulated an enormous amount of supplies dur- 
_ ing the interval since their retreat before the Bulgarians 
- last autumn. Preparations on a large scale have been 
made also by the Central Powers, who, however, have 
_ been compelled to withdraw a large part of their forces 
from the Balkans to other fronts under the pressure of 
_ the allied offensive. The brunt of the defence, there- 
fore, will fall on the Bulgarian army. 


wt 


THE anomalous international situation of Greece was 
accentuated at the beginning of the week by the opening 
of a counter-offensive against the Entente Allies by the 
- Bulgarian and German forces on the Greek border. On 
_ the advance of the Bulgarians toward Kavala, the Greek 
forces still remaining mobilized in the path of the invad- 
ers retired without offering any opposition. Thus they 
ft the way clear for the Bulgarian operations against the 
right wing of the Franco-British armies. At the same 
another advance by the Bulgarians against the left 
of 
n army, involved an invasion of Greece from the 
n of Florina, which the Bulgarians seized in the 

lash with the Entente armies. Thus Greece, 
y a neutral nation, found her soil the battle- 

six warring peoples,—the British, French, 
is, Austrians, and Bulgarians. The 
thens seemed to be disturbed by a com- 
hout parallel in modern wars. 
‘pr % 2 
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ipulated compensation, and thereby made possible Pe, ‘Tan declarations from, Berlin that. the allied offensive 
‘tless exploitation which would have been scouted 


the allied armies, defended by the reorganized 
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against the Central Powers was showing unmistakable 
signs of weakness was met at the end of last week by a 
resumption of activities by the British and French 
forces on the Somme. The results achieved in this 
region were characterized at London and Paris as a success- 
ful continuation of the process of attrition by which 
the Entente generals hope to break down German resist- 
ance in the long run. In Russia the Austro-Germans had 
assumed a counter-offensive in the southwestern end 
of Bukowina and at some points in the Carpathians. 
On the Stokhod River, however, where the Russians had 
been held up for some time by German forces, the Russians 
several times in the course of the week announced successes 
for their troops. Since the taking of Gorizia, the Italian 
offensive against the Austrians has been perceptibly re- 
tarded. Itis explained from Rome that the Italian move- 
ment on the Isonzo will be necessarily slow, but that it 
will be carried on with all possible energy. In Vienna 
there was a disposition to regard the situation in this 


region as increasingly favorable to the defenders. 


Brevities. 


It is a very near-sighted person, along the Maine coast, 
who cannot discover, on almost any clear day, a sea-serpent 
or a submarine. 


Some church organists play for their choir, some play 
for their congregations, and some, a few, play for both. 
Then there are other persons, on organ benches, who 
play for neither. ‘These persons, often, are transplanted 
pianists, who have never taken root. 


What shall we do with the man—or to the man—who 
insists that his telephone number is perfectly easy to 
remember? Easy for him, doubtless, but—‘‘There are 
others’’; and in that multiplicity of “easy ones’’ lies our 
confusion, and we almost forget our own number. 


Letters to the Editor. 


- Exceptions Taken. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I wish to caution your readers from accepting, at its 
face value, your recent review of Mr. Koren’s book, 
‘Alcohol and Society,’”’ for the following reasons :— 

Mr. Koren appeared as one of the speakers at the 
Congress of the United States Brewers’ Association at 
Atlantic City in 1909. There is evidence to show that 
since that date he has been a frequent anonymous con- 
tributor to the official Year Books of the United States 
Brewers’ Association. ‘These secret contributions have 
been the basis of much of the literary propaganda of 
the brewers during the last half-decade. ; 

This statement has its official confirmation in the 
Brewers’ Journal, the organ of the United States Brewers’ 
Association. In the number for Feb. 1, 1916, Mr. Koren 
is definitely related to the brewers’ activities: “The 
campaign of enlightenment, education, and organiza- 
tion ushered in by the United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion under the auspices of which we have heard from 
Mr. Koren in previous years,”’ etc. 

Further, Mr. Koren, with H. F. Fox, the secretary 
of the United States Brewers’ Association, has been a 
prime mover in the intrigue to establish an international 
society for the alleged scientific study of the alcohol 
question. ‘This affair is backed by the alcohol interests 
in both Europe and America. Some account of it can 
be found in a study entitled “Two Footnotes to the 
History of the Anti-alcohol Movement,” which the 
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present writer has prepared and which can be obtained 
at the headquarters of the Massachusetts Anti-saloon 
League. 

If Mr. Koren really is, as we gather from the facts 
above stated, an important literary worker of the United 
States Brewers’ Association, that fact should be made 


known in connection with all references to his book. It. 


should be definitely affirmed in the Aiélantic Monthly, 
for the editor, Mr. Sedgwick, while seeming to acknowl- 
edge Mr. Koren’s work for the Brewers’ Year Books in 
correspondence in the Boston Herald, has never made 
mention of it to his readers, but has insisted that his 
contributor is ‘‘a dispassionate and unbiassed investi- 
gator.’’ Above all, it should be made known to the 
community by Ex-President Eliot, upon whose recom- 
mendation Mr. Koren wrote these articles for the Ai- 
lantic Monthly. 
Respectfully yours, 
ERNEST GORDON. 
NEw Hampton, N.H. 


Missionary Toleration. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I was interested in reading Mr. Savage’s communica- 
tion regarding methods of missionary endeavof, and I 
find myself in hearty harmony with the principle, if not 
with its application, to Nashville’s needs. My soul 
responds Amen to the majority of its sentiments. The 
whole question resolves itself into one of tolerance as to 
different means toward a common end. 

First, there is the direct way, well stated and illus- 
trated by Mr. Savage with the possible exception of the 
window-cards: our work at Nashville, both from pulpit 
and press, was of that sort. We tried to imitate a bit 
of the “wisdom of serpents” in getting a hearing, by 
establishing a point of contact, that was all. The meet- 
ings addressed by Mr. Savage were definitely announced 
and the results are perfectly familiar to him. 

Then there is the indirect way, which often succeeds 
when the first-named only antagonizes and alienates. 
“Molasses will draw more than vinegar.” 

I have just filled two appointments at Poland Springs. 
In the impressive All Souls’ Chapel there are assembled 
people of every sectarian stripe. A clerical friend of 
mine always feels called upon on such occasions to preach 
upon “Why I am a Unitarian.”” He thinks that Jesus 
and Paul would so improve their opportunity. For my 
own part, I confess that I was disappointed to find on 
all the local notices of the services the word “ Unitarian” 
attached to my name. Result,—a goodly attendance 
of elderly, cultured, loyal Unitarians, but comparatively 
few outsiders. If a man has a simple, practical, helpful 
message, people will find out who he is, where he lives, 
and in what church he ministers. 

Here on magnificent Lake Champlain, in a camp of 
one hundred people, services are held every Sunday 
morning in Bryant Temple in the Cedar Grove, and in 
the evening we worship in Hosley Bungalow. ‘Together 
we sing the great hymns of the ages, and reflect upon 
the Everlasting Realities of our Christian Religion,— 
the Universal Presence and Love of God, the Reality of 
the Spirit of Man, the Persistence and Vitality of Real 
Religion, the Attractiveness of the Good Life, the Friend- 
ship and Brotherliness of the Genius of Galilee, the ‘“‘Lord 
and Master of us all, whate’er our name or sign,”’ and the 
soul’s immortality. 

These two situations are somewhat similar to the citi- 
zenship of Nashville. It is very easy to offend and 
drive away. It is not hard to draw and hold and help. 
The more excellent way is still that of Love or Good-will 
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that seeks to meet on common ground with th eo 
purpose to make the most of the privilege extended, _ 
and ever to be true to our colors. The Apostle believed | 
in adapting himself to his congregation. He was all 
things to all men, if by such means he could save some. 

We must not overlook the contagious influence of 
personality. It’s not altogether how we advertise or 
what we say, but it’s the life we live that counts most. 
Once upon a time a preacher with a big reputation came 
to our city and by his bad taste and careless habits he 
did more harm than good, and administered a set-back 
to our cause among other church-members which it will 
require years to undo. Emerson sings:— 

“Nor knowest thou what argument ~ 
Thy Life to thy neighbor’s Creed hath lent.” 

Moreover, the purpose of the visit of the missionaries 
to influential clergymen en, route was to get hints as to 
ways and means of propagating our message. We did 
not trust to our memory, but wrote such suggestions 
down in our Marching Orders. Then was the right time 
for Mr. Savage to offer his counsel, and not months 
afterward at a public conference. Anyhow, the two 
missionaries were in perfect accord. A recent letter from 
my chief,—Mr. Thomas P. Byrnes, volunteers this en- 
dorsement, which I am permitted to quote: ‘‘You are 
absolutely correct in your conclusions. The use of the 
Unitarian name would not have helped our cause in 
Nashville.” Phillips Brooks in his Yale Lectures tells 
us that Tolerance is composed of two elements: Con- 
viction or Love of Truth and Sympathy or Love of 
Folks. If we overemphasize the first, we become liberal 
bigots; if we exaggerate the importance of the second, 
we become mushy sentimentalists. 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ 
My plea is for more poise,—a nice balance of these two 
elements. Mr. Savage lays stress upon the truth or 
conviction side. So did we at Nashville, but we tried 
not to forget the human element as did Jonah at Nineveh. 
The reader will mingle both factors, remembering that 
“there are three sides to every question,—your side, 
my side, and the inside.” While not denying another 
the inborn right to find fault, at the same time we must 
insist upon our own right to live up to our best light, 
and in so doing we are well within the bounds of our 
boasted freedom, which thinks for itself and lets others 
enjoy the same glorious privilege. 

Regarding Young Men’s Christian Associations, Phar- 
isees, and Roman Catholics,—that is another story. We ~— 
did not regard our fellow-Christians at Nashville as 
Pharisees exclusively. That word knows no denomina- 
tional boundaries, there being liberal as well as orthodox 
members of the order. When we can match the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in good works, let us begin 
to pass judgment. Michelangelo said to a fellow-artist | 
who had sought his inspection, “‘I criticise by creating,” 
and, so saying, he drew the correct proportions. Even 
the Roman Catholics have good points and are reached 
by tactful means, rather than by fierce bombardment. 
When the best authority I know was asked about the 
wisdom of certain Protestant progaganda, he replied 
with scorn, “To touch them is to be defiled.” Read 
Lowell’s sonnet, ‘All Saints,” for that fine line—— 

“And scorn to blot it with a name.” aat 

There are occasions when the use of a denominational 
shibboleth born years ago in an age of theological war, 
which is just as bad as any other, does seem to blot out 
the effect of our efforts. Also, remember Whittier’s 
‘““My Triumph,” especially these lines:—_ “a 

; “Others may sing the song; 
Others may right the wrong; 
Finish what I begun. = 
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A Parable for Conscientious Objectors. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

_ When Henry Ward Beecher, the eminent pulpit orator, 

had implied in a sermon, that Saint Paul taught certain 

views, a listener remonstrated with him. “But, Mr. 

Beecher, you know that Saint Paul did not hold such 

views!’ ‘To which the self-reliant preacher retorted, 

“My good friend, those are the views he would hold if he 

were alive to-day.” 

In much the same way, I am convinced, Saint Paul,— 
who did not, as did his Lord, speak in parables,—were he 
living to-day, and had he learned about the ‘“Conscien- 
tious Objectors”’ in Great Britain, might utter this para- 
ble :— 

“A certain ship-captain set sail, to journey to a distant 
port. | His ship was strong and fully equipped. His 
supplies for the voyage were abundant and his crew com- 
plete in number. But when they had sailed, for many 
days, over favoring seas, a storm arose, and so tossed 
them on its angry waves that the ship sprang a-leak, 
their cargo was injured, their food supplies were spoiled, 
and they were in great peril of foundering. The brave 
captain gave orders to man the pumps; and his orders 
were obeyed; yet not by all. While the larger part of 

_ officers and crew were toiling hard, three or four of the 
men came to him, and one said ‘We will not work at the 
pumps; we, did not ship on this vessel to pump water, 
but to steer and reef. We have conscientious objections 
to these orders of yours.’ And another said, ‘We believe 
that the ship need not have come into this peril if properly 

managed. We have conscientious objections to making 
up, by our labor, for the defects of your seamanship.’ And 
still another, ‘We have learned that this ship carries goods, 
in its cargo, which we believe to have been dishonestly 
acquired. We will not be a party to their preservation.’ 

| “The ship-captain, waiving his absolute authority, for 

_ the moment, reasoned with them. ‘My men, the ship 

is in extreme peril. Join with the others to save her, and, 
afterward, I will make all possible reparation and com- 
pensation? 

? “Whereupon one of the men gave answer, ‘This is a 

matter of conscience with us. Surely you would not have 
us violate our consciences?’ 

“Then that staunch captain, with features growing 
sterner each moment, gave an order to the chief mate: 
‘Put out the long-boat, place in it a bucket of water and a 
bag of biscuits, and set these fellows adrift in it!’ 


_ we are entirely sincere in this matter. See how conscien- 
_ tious and sincere we are!’ 
_ “Then the captain gave reply. ‘I, too, have a con- 
_ science toward this crew and ship and owners. I, too, 
am sincere, as you shall see.’ And he repeated his com- 
- mand to the chief mate, the long-boat was quickly made 
ready, and the four objectors, together with their con- 
nces, were set adrift; and the good ship, under the 
sacieens of her captain and with her crew toil- 
sper: » sailed abr on her course, weathered 
wy is ‘he oars eich I think Saint Paul might put 
e he living to-day. I am led to believe this 
vise injunction to the men of Thessalonica, 
that certain “1 the prasad refused to 


by the new faith. Said the keen, stern Apostle to the 
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“At once the four men cried as one man, ‘But, captain, . 


Gentiles, in briefest language, “If they will not work, 
let them not eat.” PATRIOT. 


Regarding Famous Hymns. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your issue of July 27, you print a list of “Fifty 
Famous Hymns,” with a note inviting your readers to 
give their opinions thereof. If I were making a list 
of the sort, I should include the following, which are. 
not in the list published :— 


Author, 


Father, whate’er of earthly bliss . : Steele 
Forever with the Lord . . ; . Montgomery 
Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah : Williams 
In the cross of Christ I glory . Bowring 
Lord of all being! throned afar Holmes 
Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings Seagrave 
When all thy mercies, O my God Addison 


Yours truly, 


SAMUEL HUNTINGTON. 
PLAINFIELD, N.J., Aug. 8, 1916. 


Agrees With Mr. John Haynes Holmes. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The reply to Mr. John Haynes Holmes’s article, em- 
bodying a quotation from The Labour Leader in regard to 
the fostering of a peace movement by Unitarian minis- 
ters, made by Mr. William H. Eddy, in your last issue, 
has attracted my attention. Let me say, in all deference 
to Mr. Eddy, that a man of his mental constitution, 
all aglow with sentiments of a particular nationalism 
which still is, can have no sympathy for the high de- 
mands of non-resistance which characterize the Christian 
Internationalism to be, which gradually must grow out 
of the sincere application of the teachings of the founder 
of Christianity by a rational majority of human beings. 
Mr. Eddy does not understand the appeal made by 
Mr. Holmes. In Mr. Eddy’s mind England must keep 
on fighting Germany to be victorious, forgetting that 
Germany also thinks of needing to fight England to be 
victorious. Now, as long as all individual belligerents 
of to-day are made to fight each other, not by any order 
from God nor the highest dictates of conscience, but by 
perverse appetites, lust of power, sin, the footstool of 
God, man’s paradise, will and must be the human hell 
which it is. Mr. Holmes’s argument for peace is not 
local and particular, but universal and omnipresent in 
character. It is the duty of both the Allies and the 
Teutons to desist from slaughter and destruction and 
to settle any existing differences by common-sense arbi- 
tration. Christianity is utterly opposed to nationalism 
even as it is opposed to sectarianism and Roman-Cathol- 
icism. Arbitration must be international. 

Let us learn to put off all nationalistic ambitions and 
to put on international hopes and glories that the dreams 
of the millennium may be realized. 


Pau G. Hun’. 
MALDEN, Mass. 


A Hard Question. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I am a minister in a small town, less than twenty-five 
miles from Boston. A question has been laid before me 
which I, in turn, would like to lay before readers of the 
Register. 

In this town, a man and wife, quite old, thoroughly 
respectable and estimable, considerably pinched by 


poverty, yet self- -supporting, have yielded to the solici- 
tation of advertising business houses, and have allowed 
three or four huge wooden broadsides to be erected on 
their land, close to the street and trolley-line. These 
wooden structures are covered with highly colored 
advertisements, quite disfiguring what was before a 
pleasant slope of grass and trees. The advertisements 
set forth the virtues of entirely worthy articles, but they 
disfigure the scene, they offend the eye. 

I have been asked, since this aged couple are in my 
parish, to suggest to them that they refuse all such 
advertisements and have the disfiguring broadsides 
removed. Now, what is my duty in the matter. Has 
any reader of the Register had a similar experience and 
problem? 


A Typical Christian. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Remarkable in many aspects was the character of 
Rebecca Bennett Warren (Mrs. William Wilkins Warren), 
who went away, “on a journey,” to the larger life July 
31, at her home for nearly forty years, the Hotel Bristol, 
Boston. ' Aside from the claims of her general merit and 
career, is the record of her loyalty and service in the 
Unitarian cause, in recognition of which this brief trib- 
ute finds natural place in the Christian Register. 

Mrs. Warren had reached the ninty-seventh annual 
milestone a few weeks before her death. After that 
celebration with friends she seemed to decline in vigor 
and at last ‘‘fell in sleep,’’ with peaceful, welcome relief 
from the disabilities of extreme age. But her mind never 
wavered; her feelings were perennially quick and affec- 
tionate; her interest in life and events deep and keen; 
her thoughtfulness unwearied; her hope for the future was 
as strong as her memory of the long past. 

The human simplicities shone from her thoughts and 
deeds through the conditions of large wealth and varied 
experiences. Social position, wide travels, ample means, 
culture, were made to serve the noblest ends of a genuine 
Christian spirit. To her many friends she was not only 
loyal in every way, but her helpfulness had no limits. 
She felt the law laid down by the Master of stewardship, 
and made daily proof of generosity and sympathy, and 
co-operations for human needs and sorrows and struggles. 
What her remarkable will reveals of philanthrophy and 
good-will is only the culmination of a lifelong career of 
goodness. She was a true disciple of the Christ. 

The sustaining source of this high-minded, large- 
hearted woman was a strong religious faith. Strong 
in its reasonableness; strong in its sentiments; strong 
in its comprehensive compass of things seen and unseen. 
She believed in the essential reliability of existence and its 
purposes; in the leadership of Jesus; in the life everlast- 
ing. Her allegiance to the Unitarian cause was faithful 
to the end, but her appreciation of sincere worshippers at 
other altars was always deep. She gave recognition and 
aid to good works in every denomination,—Protestant and 
Catholic. Whosoever was ‘‘doing the will, and serving 
the Father,” received her praise. Her membership in 
the Second Church of Boston extended from 1877 to the 
end of her life, and blessed is the memory of it. 

I write this as one who knew Mrs. Warren for nearly 
forty years. Mr. Warren passed away twenty-six years 
ago. He was beloved by her, and her wish was carried 
out, of being buried by his side, in Mount Auburn. They 
shared happiness together many years, and many years 
were they separated, but now, in her fond hope, are they 
together. ‘The memory of Mrs. Warren’s goodness shall 
be courage and inspiration to the living. 

Epwarp A. Horton. | 
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Educating ee Congregation. 


JOSEPH H. CROOKER. ee . 


The duty of the minister to educate the congregation 
is primary: that is his ‘‘calling.” But education in 
what? In doctrine? No and yes. In mystical dogmas 
presented as finalities? No. In all teachings that 
enrich life, especially on its spiritual side? Yes! To 
teach the congregation Scripture? No and yes. To 
array texts in support of a creed or to present the minutia 
of Higher Criticism? No. To enforce its supreme 
lessons so that they pass into character? Yes! To 
expound the sciences? No and yes. ‘To give academic 
lessons in history, biology, and literature as to college 
students? No. To use historical and biological facts 
so as to shape conduct to divine purposes? Yes. As to 
social service? ‘To devote his energies chiefly to humani- 
tarian activities? No. ‘To preach the gospel so power- 
fully that his hearers will themselves live humanely and 
organize all needed agencies of helpfulness? Yes. 

Beside these obvious educational duties of the minister 
to the congregation, there are others. One of the most 
important is to shape the conduct of the people when at 
church. He must see to it that their “manners” when 
at worship are dignified, gracious, worthy the vast enter- 
prise in hand. Some one called ancient worship, with its 
sacrificial gifts, merely the etiquette supposed to be 
appropriate in approaching God: borrowed from the 
customs of Oriental courts. There is truth here. When 
at worship, we are in the court of the Heavenly King, 
in the very presence of the supreme potentate of the 
universe, seeking the blessing of him who is all in all. 
In this communion with the Almighty what more neces- 
sary than that we maintain a proper etiquette; that our 

‘manners’ as worshippers be appropriate, fitting the 
holy presence we enter and worthy the purpose we have 
in mind. 

In educating the congregation at this point, the minister 
must first look to himself; for he must be what he wishes 
them to become. His heart and mind must overflow 
with a sense of the greatness of the occasion; more careful 
of gesture, intonation, facial expression than the courtier 
at an imperial court,—not as external form, but as ex- 
pression of actual feeling and conviction. If restless, 
self-conscious, sensational, the people before him will be 
neither reverent nor receptive. He must attend to the 
details of his personal behavior in the pulpit; sit in judg- 
ment upon himself; and be unsparing in his self-criticism. 
Small blemishes and blunders are as fatal as false notes 
at the symphony. 

Many ministers are either too sombre or too secular 
in their pulpit manners. Some assume an unnaturally 
solemn tone of voice and expression of face, making 
listeners feel that the church is a cemetery chapel: 
sepulchral speech and faces as immobile and uninteresting 
as a board. The pulpit should sound a jubilate note and 
the soul radiate its varying joys through the features. 
In violent contrast we often find levity, which has no 
place in a church service. Jokes are unseemly, and the 
theatrical destroys reverence. The function of the 
church is not to make people more worldly, but to 
spiritualize the world and redeem it from selfishness. The _ 
minister must educate the congregation to co-operate 
with him in making the service abound with the glad 
consciousness of the presence of God and the glory of life. 

In public worship, reverence, gratitude, aspiration, the _ 
mystery of life, are dramatized. All must participate in — 
its corporate expression, making it “common prayer.” 
The minister must be more than a leader who merely 
represents the people.- He must educate them to parti 
pee with him, for this i isa pes in which ‘all ee 
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_ How impossible to bring God near to people who sit 
: _ pews like gossiping belles at the opera, whose secular 

eyes roam everywhere, whose listless attitudes reveal 
’ the inner void, or whose restless actions befit the circus 
rather than the sanctuary. By precept and example the 
minister must train his people to have, not only the 
actualities of reverence, but also the noble proprieties 
of worship. 

The importance of all this in the religious education of 
young people is very great; greater than anything pro- 
vided by the noisy Sunday-school or the didactic moraliz- 
ing of the public schools. Susceptible young natures 
need a quickening atmosphere, charged with spiritual 
power in action. In this highly imitative age, example 
is all-powerful; and the older members of the congrega- 
: tion must provide these examples,—personalities that 
| glow with piety and radiate religious feeling. ‘Therefore, 
one of the most important tasks of the minister is to 
educate his people so that they will understand this and 
: gladly co-operate with him in creating a religious service 
that will vitally nurture the young in spirituality. They 
may not remember his text, but the impressions received 
will continue, as the muscles developed on the play- 
ground remain when games and companions are forgotten. 
In educating the congregation along these lines, the 
‘ minister is helped by various agencies. Architecture, 

if chaste and impressive, is a silent but effective aid to 

religious nurture. Music is the natural vehicle of relig- 
ious feeling. But it must be real religious music: ap- 
propriate words so sung that they are understood, and 
tunes that express the lyric movement of devout hearts. 

Congregational singing is very important. The liturgy 

may be more or less elaborate; but there must be general 

and hearty participation. Simple forms are impressive, 
if used by people who are themselves impressed; an 
- elaborate ritual is dead, if people are dead to the things of 
the spirit. All will depend upon the minister and his 
ability to educate his people to help him in using the 
forms established. He must train them in the practice 
of religion in worship. He may do this by informal 
congregational meetings with frank words of explanation 

and earnest appeals for co-operation. 
In this work the minister will meet serious obstacles: 

(1) The worldly mind floods the church and it is hard to 

stay its rushing tide. All the greater need that this 

spiritualizing education be given particular attention. 

(2) The vainglorious singer who is an abomination to the 

Lord,—and also to true worshippers. (3) The late 

comers, who distract the service, apparently thinking 

that all before the sermon is unimportant, which they help 
to make it by their bad church manners. (4) The motley 

bunch of ‘‘notices” which have no rightful place in a 

religious service. Some other means of publicity should 

be used for parish news. When admitted at all, as a 

necessary evil, they should never be handed to the 

minister in the pulpit. (5) Those who are too talkative 
on entering church and those who resent the intrusion 
of strangers: both offend the Holy Spirit. Let the social 
warmth of the people be graciously expressed after the 

_ benediction, not during the voluntary. 
_ These and other difficulties challenge the minister to 
itinued and consecrated efforts. When he overcomes 
and wins the co-operation of his people, the devout 
*e—‘‘the dear togetherness in the spirit’’—will 
him a more powerful preacher and they will be 
fruitful hearers. Warmth of piety in the pews will 
it greater eloquence into the pulpit message, while it 
“put that message deeper into their hearts. There 
e valuable reactions both ways. . 
Mrs. Siddons once went upon the stage, her 
so impressed the audience that they 
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forgot to cheer. She quickly stepped to the footlights 
and appealingly said, “Give me a hand or I can do 
nothing for you!”” How many a minister has felt as he 
entered the pulpit, ‘‘O that these people would help me 
by their eager minds and devout hearts.”” This is just 
what he must teach them to do. A minister, when 
retiring from a long pastorate, said an unusual but 
noble word: “I have been ambitious to leave behind 
inet Nae icases whose behavior is worthy the house 
of God.” 


Boston, Mass. 
How Far Is It? 


How far is it from heart to heart? 
So near it is—so near 

That all of time the Present is 
And every place is Here. 


And yet, sometimes, from heart to heart 
It is as far—as far 

As to unmeasured distances 
Beyond the dimmest star. 


—Florence D, Snelling. 


The Conscientious Objector. 


W. HARRIS CROOK. 


“Suspend your conscience for the duration of the War!”’ 
So runs the legend of press, politician, and parson in 
Great Britain to-day. In two short years of war the world 
has seen a complete volti face in that most democratic 
of European lands, where “passive resisters’? against 
the Education Laws achieved sudden overwhelming 
political power a few short years after their political 
enemies had been supreme; where “‘Pro-Boers,’’ hounded 
for their lives, and Anti-Chinese-Labor agitators in their 
turn too swept off the political map their persecutors 
of but half a decade previously. There in that same 
land to-day the pendulum has swung back with a ven- 
geance to extreme reaction. ‘rade-union restrictions and 
safeguards have been swept away before military ne- 
cessity, and trade-union leaders have acquiesced thereto 
—“‘for the duration of the war.’”’ And now the voluntary 
system of enlistment that had produced an army of 
over four million men in eighteen short months has gone 
the same way and with it the freedom of the individual 
in speech, action, and even belief. Lloyd George, the 
one man in whom so many radicals placed their trust, 
has sided with the “Prussians” of the press and the 
platform, and threatens to prosecute even ministers of 
religion if they do not confine their pulpit propaganda 
for peace to modes approved of by his government. It 
is no exaggeration to say with the New York Lvening 
Post, ‘“To such lengths has the war passion carried Eng- 
land that she is now moving legally against a state of 
mind.” Lord Loreburn, than whom it would be hard to 
find a more careful publicist, had declared that the De- 
fence of the Realm Act undermined the foundations of an 
Englishman’s rights. It was no accident that the Habeas 


- Corpus Act should be, by the Defence Act, wiped from 


the statute book—‘‘for the duration of the war.” To- 
day we are seeing the working of this Defence Act in the 
hands of the average military or political authority, 
never at the best of times too pleased with much liberty 
of thought or act on the part of the people. Thoroughly 
indeed has Great Britain been ‘‘combed”’ for men by the 
voluntary method, aided (?) by the ladies’ white feather 
brigades; the grim spectre of starvation and dismissal 
from employment; the constant pressure of friends and 
relatives; and the daily cry.of the Northcliffe Press; 
not,to,mention the call of Belgium and France which such 


802 


countless thousands heard of their own accord. When, 
therefore, the voluntary system was scrapped very 
few men indeed were left who really did not find it harder 
to resist enlistment than actually to enroll in Kitchener’s 
army. Men whose aged or infirm parents depended 
upon them alone for livelihood; men whose little busi- 
nesses throughout the land would promptly go to ruin 
if the army machine should take them; and all those 
who definitely refused to approve either of this war or 
of any war; these men remained—the actual “slackers” 
were few indeed. In the mockery that bore the name 
of “Military Tribunals’? men were sent ruthlessly to 
the mouth of the great war machine. To-day “‘little 
business” is near extinction, old people have to live as 
best they may, and what is far more serious for the future 
liberties of Britain, those whose consciences forbade their 
owners to kill a man or aid in killing in international 
warfare, those men are to-day suffering the punishment 
meted out to criminals and cowards, poltroons and desert- 
ers. Yet their consciences, stirred by social or religious 
motives, are of the stuff of George Fox and William 
Penn, John Hampden and Lloyd Garrison. ‘‘Friends”’ 
by religion have supplied many of the conscientious 
objectors, but often the resisters are inspired by social 
or international ideals that they have held for years, 
which they cannot believe are meant to be laid aside at 
alleged national peril or military necessity. It is no 
hatred of country, for these men have again and again 
in the past sought to improve the conditions of their 
own countrymen in time of peace. Nor is it fear of the 
enemy rifle or the Teuton bomb, for these men are ready 
to meet court-martial and death if it must come. That 
the extreme penalty has not yet come is partly due to 
a feeling that enough public executions have been allowed 
(in Ireland) to keep Britain’s name before the world of 
neutrals in a way not to her great glory. It is ever more 
due to the constant inquiry in Parliament by a small 
band of brave men who are determined that this worst 
blot of Prussian governmental behavior shall never stain 
the British record if they can prevent. 

Over twenty conscientious objectors, placed in a 
‘“‘Non-combatant Corps” and sent to France, have al- 
ready been given the death penalty for refusal to obey 
military orders, but that penalty has been commuted 
to ten years’ penal servitude in civil jails—and the 
list grows daily. Since the Tribunals refused to see 
the crux of the conscientious objector’s attitude, and 
pretended that mere non-combatant army service was 
enough to meet their scruples, casting thereby the most 
disgraceful slur of physical cowardice on the men, it 
is little wonder the public, fed by false press articles, 
believes them cowards and slackers. Case after case 
of unbelievable stupidity and ignorance on the part of 
the Tribunals (even in college towns) can be matched 
by equally scandalous cases of sheer partiality, where 
employees of Tribunal members would gain exemption, 
but other more deserving men would be sent to the drill 
sergeant. Burning under such partiality and injustice, 
hot with the cheap aspersion of physical cowardice, 
or of hatred of country, many a man went to barrack or 
camp and refused to accept any military order. They 
would not don the uniform and were often deprived for 
hours of all clothing, or for days left with a solitary 
blanket for covering. The worst bullies of the regiment 
would be set upon them and their bodies covered with 
bruises. They were tied to posts, spat upon by the com- 
mandant of a military prison, or placed in strait jacket 
and irons. Not content with the punishment that 
could be meted out to conscientious objectors in England, 
these men were sent over to France to get more training. 
There the refusal to obey military orders could result in 
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courts-martial and the death penalty. It meant the 
power to punish by fetters and handcuffs, attachment 
to a fixed object (not more than two hours per day or — 
more than three out of four consecutive days). The 
number of arrests and courts-martial is now large, running 
into the thousands, and one is tempted to ask where 
it will end. Is it desired to make the army a byword 
and military life a detestation to all free men? No 
traitor, no spy, no rabid pro-Teuton, could desire more 
damaging result to Britain’s cause than such a belief 
spread wide among-the people of Great Britain. Who, ~ 
indeed, is the patriot—the ‘“war-trader’’ who is still 
making fabulous profits out of the people’s need, or the 
conscientious objector who, as he believes, is holding fast 
to Britain’s hard-won liberties? Bertrand Russell, the 
famous Cambridge philosopher and _ internationalist, 
grandson of Lord John Russell, has pointed out this 
danger, in pamphlets, and for his pains has been fined 
$500 or sixty-one days’ imprisonment! In very truth 
freedom of publication and of speech has utterly gone 
through the ever-growing Prussification of Great Britain’s 
government. It is not as if the conscientious objectors 
were illegal agitators, for the conscience clause was speci- 
fically inserted in the Act by the Premier’s own agreement. 
It has hardly ever been received with the scantiest cour- 
tesy by the Tribunals; and once past the Tribunal the 
conscientious objector is doomed, for he is a deserter or 
military offender, and as such must suffer. Some may 
say, Country is greater than Person, and so it is; but is . 
it only one’s physical country that counts or is in danger? 
Is not Russell right when he says in his closing words to 
the judge, ‘‘I would say, my Lord, that whether I per- 
sonally am acquitted or convicted matters little; but it 
is not only I that am in the dock, it is the whole tradition 
of liberty which our ancestors built up through centuries 
of struggle and sacrifice. Other nations may surpass 
us in other respects, but the tradition of liberty has been 
the supreme good that we in this country have preserved 
more than anything else, and for that liberty of the 
individual I stand.”’ 

Bernard Shaw, with his almost perversely original 
viewpoint, suggests that compulsory maternity will soon 
be as vital for the preservation of the British population 
as is compulsory soldiering to-day. What in such a 
case will be the feelings of the good people who to-day 
are hounding conscientious objectors to their doom? 
“T could open an appalling vista,’’ Shaw writes, “of com- 
ing compulsion before the women and men turned forty- 
one who are at present so anxious to see every one else 
stabbing sacks with bayonets in preparation for the 
trenches.” That may be his exaggerated method of 
statement, but the fact remains that either the conscience 
of the individual must be the ultimate, or the power of 
the state. If, then, Lords Selborne and Lansdowne may 
have conscientious objections to the Cabinet proposals 
for Home Rule, and may threaten to wreck the Cabinet 
if their scruples be not met, why may not the far less 
officially important people who cannot and will not kill 
for their country, be allowed to live, to work, and even 
to die for their land, as they are willing enough to do—_ 
provided they are not asked to “suspend their consciences _ 
for the duration of the war.” Perhaps the gravest side 
to this conscience problem is the attitude of many of the _ 
clergy who have joined the press and the Parliament 
men in the attempt to suppress the individual conscience. _ 
Let those who will not suspend their conscience at least 
leave the country, is their plea. Strange that the official 


stand the forces behind the conscientious objecto 
Stranger still when we remember that only fo 
days before this great war broke out there was 


in t use e date of June 13, 1882, at Madrid, 


>. Sites Raa : : I spent the afternoon in the Chamber of Deputies again, which 
conscience should the British officers in the Curragh 1 find very amusing and instructive. I cannot yet follow them in 


Camp be ordered to fire upon ‘‘rebel’’ Ulster-volunteers. debate, but I understand them better than I did. Poor fellows, they 
The world has a short memory, it is true, but two years are yet in that first stage of constitutional government in which B 


am : : : : men say a great deal about their own motives and the motives of 
ul uffi , m m or a ° 3 , rly > 
is not q te sufficient time to remove that record of their antagonists, and very little about the principles or the details 


conscience (even among military } officers) which tran- of the matter they have in hand. And instead of trying to govern 
scended the orders of their country’s government. What Spain as well as they can—and Heaven knows how poor Spain 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander too, and it needs good government—half of them are trying to pull Sagasta out, 


4 , ie . and the other half have to use all their force to keep him in. Of . 
re well epebenops and press, esas aap patna course there is a good deal of this. in all systems; but here it seems 
Oo remem at a conscience 1s Of a ings the hardes to run wild. Indeed, I should say that here a man of ambition or 


to suppress, whether in soldier or civilian. ‘True, the force had no career except politics. There is no end of cheap and 
authorities can ‘‘kill the body,” but let them beware; poor newspapers, and there is, I fancy, no end of Political talk in the 
for martyrdom is a doubtful means of eliminating unwel- coffee houses. But there is really no very important political 


2 2 question before them. The real questions are agricultural and in- 
come beliefs at the best of times. It was not the Emperor dustrial,—how to make Spain yield more oil and wine,—and per- 


e Julian but the Galilean who ‘“‘conquered.”’ haps moral,—how to teach most of the people to read, or how to 
q teach them their letters, where only few can do so now. Beneath " 


this, perhaps, is the deeper question, how to make them tell the 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale in Europe. truth. 


| To-day, I called on Mr. Riano, on the Duke of Veragua, and on 
] 


IN FOUR PARTS. Castillo, who is the man who will come in when they have worried 
, Sagasta out. Whether any of them will give me my archive per- 
mits, remains to be seen. . 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


; Early in July he was back in London. He stayed with 
rz Part III. Mr. Clayden, editor of the Daily News, who arranged a 
j complimentary dinner for his guest, at the Reform Club. 
Social invitations came to him from all sides, and a dis- 
tinctly human interest now superseded the art interest 
which had given him such pleasure in Spain. Despite 
his numerous social duties, however, he found time to 
give many sittings to his daughter Ellen, who had set 
up a studio near the South Kensington Museum. 

In some way, certain trunks had been lost, in trans- 


. Dr. Hale’s third journey abroad was made in the spring 
and summer of 1882, when he was sixty years old. Like 
his previous journeys, this occupied three or four months, 
—time which he could cut out of his regular annual 
round of duties, and yet catch up again with his work in the 
autumn. For this journey he had the definite object of 
making some historical studies for the chapters he had 


undertaken to write, on the early period of American portation, in Spain; and anxiety about them clouded 
History, for the “Critical and Narrative History of 4+ times the sunny skies which prevailed generally 


1 
_____ America,’ which was being edited by Justin Winsor. throughout the entire trip. The lost trunks were re- 
The greater part of this third journey was given to covered, just before the home voyage, at Liverpool. 


England and Spain. Mrs. Hale had not accompanied QO, Ay : 
Pied 3 i ae gust 12 came the farewell to his daughter Ellen, 
him; but he joined his daughter Ellen, his sister Susan, who was to remain in Europe to continue her studies in 


and her pupil, Miss Marquand; and much of the time, painting. Dr. Hale’s homeward voyage was slower 
especially in Spain, these four were together. Of course, than had been expected, but he made good use of his time 


as before, he went, equipped with letters of introduc- jn his notes and with stimulating conversation. Of Sun- 
tion; and his memoranda show about an equal division 


of his time in sight-seeing, sketching, work in the libraries, 
and conversation with agreeable people of the country. 
The short time he spent in France, en route to Spain, Sunday, Aug. 20. Saturday, and Sunday to noon, have been 


. : : well nigh perfect. Saturday night we had quite a brilliant concert 
ce ee for EBD oLnOs between the two countries in the saloon, of which I will try to keep the programme. I pre- 


—in favor of Spain; but we must remember that Spain sided, somewhat as Col. Bowie was clerk of the meeting at Nachi- 
was new ground to him, while France had become some- _toches. We are, however, all disappointed, Sunday noon, that the 
what familiar run has been so poor. This may be due to our having guessed the 
; ship’s place wrong on Saturday. One cannot have his cake and 
eat it too. I read the service this morning in the saloon, with a 
Manbrm, SuNDAyY P.M., MAy 21, choir made up mostly of the Curtis party. He is the New York 
I will finish and post this now,—as we shall be running away gent of this line. I would not read the Apostle’s Creed, but I 
— from you to-night. Your letters to us have passed us and gone to- succeeded in finding the Collect for those at sea. 
Seville, where we shall receive them to-morrow. I hate the night Tuesday, Aug. 22. Happy Day. These words are writ in my 
travel, where there is so much to see in the day time. But the pullman as I ride to Matunuck. The run was 353, Monday noon, 
Spaniards who travel (very few), or those who make the hours by far the best. The day continued perfect, as it began. At 4.15 
for them, like the night trains, and I, have yielded the point to this morning we anchored at Quarantine, and at nine Arthur and 
fate, after struggling for all sorts of impossible day-routes. One | were breakfasting at the Vienna Bakery. Laus Deo! Happily 
is tempted to go on asses, as Don Quixote or Sancho did. By the at home in Matunuck with Arthur and the boys, at 6.15. 
way, I have not yet bought Don Quixote, but I suppose I shall. 
er ig pew i Ae poepnisy po ar pint) te pight arell hich The complete statement of Dr. Hale’s experiences and 
‘ _ The girls are a’ moment at a gallery of Aqu es,—which ‘ 7 ee ie rs ae 2 , 5 
they Kites not able to see yesterday. At 4.30 Mrs. Hamlin is to reflections during his visit to Spain is given in re Hg. 
, come to take us to see the people come away from the bull-fight. Seven Spanish Cities.” In the preface he explains his 
_ Iam glad to say that the Hamlins, whom we like very much, will - marked interest in all things pertaining to that picturesque 
- mot go to the bull-fight,—and I will not either. There is a line country. 
I will not pass. 2 


7 ‘ er the clergyman | at Ths philanthropist ic ae Dr. Hate’s FourtH JOURNEY IN EUROPE. 
2 was always the journalist; his earlier experience Dr. Hale arrived at home in August, 1882, and resumed 
e Boston Advertiser made itself evident at frequent his regular duties. On the 26th of the following April, 
or throughout his travels, as throughout all his a telegram reached him, from Paris: Tell E. E. Hale, 
e€ col id not be, in ifferent to political conditions daughter ill, fever, type not developed.” This brought 
Cates ws fie 


day, August 20, being still upon the ocean, he makes this 
records) 
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_all day. There was rain, snow, and hail. 


consternation into the family on Highland Street. ‘Dr. 


Hale and Mrs. Hale at once set about preparations for 
a rapid journey to Paris. Miss Susan Hale was left in 
charge of the young family. As always, Dr. Hale found 
his many friends ready to lend a hand, as he by precept 
and example had taught them to do; and in two days the 
voyage was begun. It proved a very slow and uncom- 
fortable trip across, with heavy seas and much fog. On 
the two Sundays during the voygage, Dr. Hale read 
the services of worship in the cabin. Under the date of 
Sunday, May 6, occurs a characteristic entry in his journal. 
“T read the service. I am writing at noon, and we have 
passed three outward-bound steamers. Mrs. Hale has 
come on deck for the first time. We have a southerly wind 
and must be making better time; but slow enough seems 
the best. ‘Ah,’ said Lord Hartington, ‘how dull it is!’”’ 

As we all know now, and knew when he was with us, 
he had a fixed principle against dwelling needlessly upon 
unpleasant themes; and to this principle he adheres in 
his memoranda of this disagreeable and harassing voyage; 
yet a brief entry now and then reveals the harsh facts. 
Under date of May 8 he says: “It was impossible to walk, 
I kept a hori- 
zontal attitude almost. all day, though I pretended to go 
to my meals.”’ But in time the voyage came to an end; 
and the anxious parents learned from a telegram that their 
afflicted daughter was holding her own. Then, straight 
to Paris; and on Sunday, May 13, sixteen days after their 
hurried departure from Boston, they had the great joy of 
meeting her, and finding her in a hopeful condition. 
Yet she was too ill to talk at great length; and Dr. and 
Mrs. Hale allowed the established routine of the sick- 
room to continue, and contented themselves with two 
five-minute visits to it, each day. A letter at this time 
to his son Robert gives us hints of his various activities, 
and also reveals a little, the spontaneous way in which 
his fiction-work was entered upon. 


Paris, May 25, 1883. 

My dear Rob,—There has been a funny letter of Sara Bernhardt’s, 
written to her son when he was a little boy, reprinted in the papers. 
I wanted to send it to you, but I cannot find the paper. If it comes 
you will know why. I was led to think of it when I came from the 
Geographical Library to-day. It occurred to me that within 24 
hours I had been obliged, for my purposes in this Magellan matter 
which so interests me, to read books or extracts or maps in German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, French, Latin, and English. 
One sometimes groans when he is a boy at having to spend so much 
time in learning languages; but at 61 one is glad that he does not 
have to carry round with him the dictionaries of these languages, 
or to take with him eight translators or interpreters. ~ 

In the Magasin du Louvre, to-day,—a great shopping place,— 
I imagined a new Goody Two Shoes story. ‘The little girl is to get 
lost while her mother is shopping—and falls asleep—say on a pile 
of blankets. The mother drives away, night comes, and she still 
sleeps. At midnight she awakes and is frightened,—but cruising 
round she finds a German boy, who has fallen asleep in another part 
of the store. They find a window unfastened, and he lowers her 
to the ground by a rope made of calico,—and then, cat-like, descends, 
and he takes her to the Hotel Continental. Later in life he comes 
to America and takes up 160 acres next to her claim. They meet 
at the church of the Second Secession, and are married. 

The swimming schools are open here. But they do not let peo- 
ple swim in the open Seine, and, though the weather is hot, the 
swimming does not attract me. ‘There is a show of dogs, a horti- 
cultural show, a show of agricultural products, and a show of 
aéronautics,—embracing all the material of aéronauts from the 
beginning to this time. I shall go to this, but have not yet had 
time. To-morrow I hope to go to the Museum of Marine. They 
have there all the things they have found of poor Pérouse’s expe- 
nlsere Did you ever know why he was put into the Fairy Tale 

ooks? 

Go on in virtue, dear boy, and write as bravely as you have done. 

Always yours, Papa. 


It is during this journey abroad that we find Dr. Hale, 
now sixty-one years old, for the first time touching limita- 
tions in his physical strength. His intellectual interest 
in all about him was as keen as ever, and his joy in it not 


this earthly life, to the larger life of heaven. 


in the least impaited*’ but ah beet times we find f hid a re- 
cording in his journal that whereas he “walked” home — 
from one or another place, he ought to have take some 
vehicle. 

From his letters of this period we see fo heattaly he 


entered ‘into the life of the brilliant capital. Little 
phrases in French flow from his pen easily. He had the 
pleasure of meeting several eminent persons, among them 
Pére Hyacinthe; and he also heard him preach. Early 
in June he wrote an article for the New York I ndependent 
on the famous French preacher. 

It was now late in June, and Ellen had regained much 
of her normal strength. They sailed, June 28, on the 
S.S. Germania, for New York. The return voyage 
was more comfortable than the outward voyage had been, 
and the journey of 1883, which had begun with clouds 
of anxiety, ended in sunshine and gratitude and deep 


content of soul. 
(To be concluded.) 


Service of Worship. 


OPENING SENTENCES (read by the leader). 


Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you. 

God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God and God in him. 

Let us search and try our ways, and turn again unto 
the Lord. Let us lift up our hearts with our hands unto 
God in heaven. 


Hymn (sung to the tune of St. Agnes, or read by the leader). 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my eed 
Than all my prayers have told. 


No longer forward or behind 
I look, in hope or fear; 

But grateful take the good I find, 
God’s blessing now and here. 


SCRIPTURE SELECTION (read by the leader). 


Matthew x.—And when Jesus had called unto him his 
twelve disciples, he sent them forth, saying, “Gonot 
into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not. But go ye rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel; and as ye go, preach, say- 
ing “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ And when 
ye come into a house, salute it; and if the house is worthy, 
let your peace come upon it. Behold, I send you forth 
as sheep among wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpents, 
and harmless as doves.”’ 


PRAYER (read by the leader). 

Our Heavenly Father, we bring to Thee, in this quiet 
hour, an offering of love, of gratitude, and of praise. 
We bless Thee that Thou givest us all things that are 
beautiful and good and true. We thank Thee for the 
reverence and love that draw us to Thyself, and for the 
pure affections which bind us to one another. May we 
walk in the light of thy truth, and find our highest joy 
in doing thy will. Make us faithful to each day’s nearest » 
duties, and lead us gently on, through the changes of 

As disciples 
of Jesus Christ we pray. Amen. - 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER (repeated by all). 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name 
Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is it 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread.. And pee 


s 


lw 


us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us not into asian. ia deliver 


t 


‘the kingdom, and the power, and | 


__. the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

} : was ti 2 > ee é ; : we 
o -SerMon, BY Rev. Winwiam L. Suniivan* (read by the 
b , 


leader). — bn oa 
"Text: Matt. ix. 9, ‘Follow me.” 


This invitation, justly dear to the brave heart of 
right devotion, has been perverted by sentimentality 
to a libel on the character of Jesus, and a travesty on 
the religion that he taught. The appeal is tender and 
moving because it is universal; whereas it becomes 
weak and flaccid if it is regarded as indiscriminate. 
Jesus invites all men to follow him; but they must 
possess, or at least efficaciously desire, certain qualities 
before he will accept them. ‘To look upon Jesus as 
merely a man of vast and vague benevolence is an error 

-which degrades the piety inculcated by his example. 
Were Jesus one of whom it is our highest praise that 
| he possessed quick emotions and tender sensibility, he 
would have little influence in this stern and rugged 
world. ; 

When Jesus says, ‘Follow me!’’ he stands as judge 
and examiner of the candidates for discipleship. Nor 
was there ever judge or examiner that had a keener eye, 
or could pronounce a more severe rejection. No flock- 
ing of untried crowds into the kingdom whereof he 
| guards the gates. Will you bear a cross with me? Will 
Ws you, once putting hand to the plough, not look back? 
Will you so dedicate yourself to the Ideal that, if you 
must, you will sacrifice for it everything in the world» 

most dear to you? Will you, letting the dead bury their 
dead, come to-day? These are his conditions. Jesus 
refused to receive those who had sympathy enough with 
him to desire to be his, but not conviction enough to 
dare to be his. He will not consent to place the basis 
of his fellowship in feeling. With infallible ethical 
insight he demands in the service of the ideal that he 
announces our entire ethical nature,—the intelligence 
that holds fast to principle, the will that works for it, 
and then the emotions that give us zest and tenderness 
as we serve it. To put the matter in other words, Jesus 
lived in the presence of an Absolute, known to the in- 
tuition of faith and trust as Father, yet seen in the light 
of our moral responsibility as most holy Judge, and in 
the presence of an Imperative which it is liberty and 
life to obey, but ruin and death to disobey. When this 
Ideal is as real to our conviction and will as a piteous 
or winsome object is to our feelings, then, and only then, 
have we the moral and spiritual stature required of the 
disciple of this Prophet. 

How shall we gain this invigorating conviction, this 
sustaining sense of a Righteous Power, this exalted inti- 
mation of our kinship with what is Infinite and of our 
destiny with what is Eternal? We shall gain it by 
looking at God within. We shall gain it when we know 
that we are free subjects of a holy law. We shall gain 

it when we become as accustomed to regarding principle 
as the object of our obedience as we are to regarding 
humanity as the object of our service. If we cleanse 
our inner eye, we shall know that the moral Ideal is a 
; moral Real, and that its utterance to our highest nature 
is not the voice of any provisional authority, but a pro- 
___ gressive revealing human-wise of essential and eternal 

_ Right. We, in a moment of time, are to exhibit some- 

thing of everlasting goodness. We, finite, are to live 

and act in the manner of the Infinite, to be perfect as 
_ God, the heavenly Father, is perfect. 


—_——- wo Sw” — 


3 Is it difficult to believe these things? No! Ifa man 
r any degree of moral earnestness, to say nothing of 


he knows that the first of all certainties 


hes De ae we 
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is the certainty that his soul is as much subject to a 
Soul which is Moral, as that his body is subject to a law 
which is physical. If we lay hold of something like a 
Puritan sense of law and obligation, if we have power 
enough, and truth enough, and spiritual ardor enough, 
to commit ourselves to life-—not as to a mere flow of 
circumstance and current of fatality, but as to a spiritual 
process in which each one of us may make himself a 
creative centre of godliness and godlikeness,—then we 
shall need no arguments to prove what is clearer than 
the shining sun, namely, that the universe has room for 
spiritual realities; and day by day the certainty wilt 
deepen, since they who live the eternal life assuredly 
cannot make themselves mistrust it. 

This decisive moral conviction is demanded by Jesus 
of those who would bear his name. We need the lesson, 
and our age needs it. Feeling was never rated so high 
as now, and fundamental moral conviction perhaps 
never so low. Appetite is made its own justification 
irrespective of moral ends. Fixed principles have be- 
come an abhorrence; absolute Right has become a 
superstition. ‘‘Let us have deep feelings, shallow princi- 
ples, and no convictions,” is the gospel that is fast acquir- 
ing a canonical prestige. ‘‘Life is nothing but move- 
ment,” is the cry, a statement which contains more 
nonsense and less religiousness than the older phrase, 
“Life is nothing but matter.” 

Toward an Ideal which would be an, hallucination, if 
it were not Real, the aspirations of the elect of humanity 
have ever turned. All other paths proposed to the 
human spirit lead, sooner or later, to decadence, and to 
that paradise of the dilettanti where no one believes 
ardently or adventures nobly, and where a life-process 
that has no meaning flows by before eyes that have no 
light. 

Until we can say, ‘““My meat and drink is to know 
and do a higher Will’’; until we put some austerity into 
our religion, the austerity of a felt obligation and of a 
demanded and due obedience, we shall have a flat re- 
ligion and meagre ethical ideas and standards. But 
once give us this vivid and vigorous conviction, this 
perception of an absolute sovereignty and sanctity, and 
we can without shame step forward when Jesus the 
rigorous, and all other stern teachers of the higher and 
harder life say, “Follow us!” Fear not that, because 
we say “‘Jesus the rigorous,” we would discourage that 
more tender mood of devotion which contemplates him 
as merciful and meek: more richly and more intimately 
shall we know the wealth of his affections, once we have 
known the severity of his principles. Love is not to be 
cut off from Justice and Truth. But to those who seek 
justice and truth, those disciples of set visage and vowed 
resolve that form, in an old phrase “‘Christ’s militia,”’ 
come the most gracious visitations of purified love, the 
most prompt and quick affections, the most tender and 
solicitous sympathies. 


Hymn (sung to the tune of Hursley, or read by the leader). 
O Father, bless us ere we go; 
Thy word into our minds instil, 
And make our lukewarm hearts to glow 
With lowly love, and fervent will. 
For all we love, the poor, the sad, 
The sinful, unto thee we call: 
Oh, let thy mercy make us glad; 
Thou art our Father and our All. 


CLOSING PRAYER, OR BENEDICTION. 

Now. may the Lord God Almighty bless, preserve, 
and keep us. The Lord lift up the light of his counte- 
nance upon us, and give us peace, now and for evermore. 
Amen. 


Literature. 
“They also Serve.” 


O Father! hear us when we plead 

For those who fight and those who bleed; 
For those who yield their lives that we 
May safely rest in liberty. 

Remember, Lord, compassionate, 

Thy servants who must stand and wait. 


They serve Thee too, we know full well ; 
How hard it is, we cannot tell, 

To fold the hands that fain would share 

A portion of the awful care. 

Have mercy, Lord, compassionate, 

On those whom Thou hast bidden “wait.” 


And as the fleeting hours fly, 
And one by one hope’s mornings die, 
And they are left there, waiting still 
The working of Thine hidden will, 
O Saviour, all compassionate, 
Keep vigil Thou, with those who wait. 
—The English Bookman, 


Poems in War Time.* 


The fact that very little of the verse 
occasioned by the war is likely to survive 
it, that a century or so hence only the curious 
in the by-ways of literature will discover 
how busily ran our pens to the sound of 
the sword on the grindstone, is not a reflec- 
tion on the sincerity of the poets. Poetry 
is the outcome not only of an effort of will, 
but also of a rare and an imaginative im- 
pulse; and, like every other art, it needs some 
clear peace and quietness of mind, however 
momentary, for its creation. Any true 
quietness of mind just now is impossible. 
It is in the peace that is surely coming 
that poetry, we may hope, will renew its 
youth. Meanwhile, even though England 
were a nest of singing birds, the hawk 
that darkens its skies could not but have 
the effect of harshening and shrilling their 
voices, 

With a few exceptions, rhetoric and 
invective, loftiness of aim and an inadequate 
expression of it, have been the mark of the 
verse that has been poured out in such 
abundance. ‘The panorama is too vast, all 
that is at stake too vital and immediate. 
Our poets have too often endeavored to 
speak not for and to themselves alone, but 
for the nation and to those who may ap- 
pear to need the spur of incitement. And 
this attempt, excellent and valuable enough 
in itself, is apt to overwhelm the individual 
imagination, Editors and crowned heads, 
with one or two exceptions, are ‘‘we’’ to the 
general, for the very good reason that even a 
justifiable egotism has its limitations. But 
what poet ever wrote in the first person 
plural? 


This is Sir Owen Seaman’s difficulty. When 
he makes his ‘last appeal” to the 
“shirker,’’— 

“T think you cannot know what meed of 
shame 
Shall be their certain portion who pursue 
Pleasure as usual,’’ 


when he boldly looks ahead,— 


*War-trwe. Verses by Owen Seaman. Constable, 
1s. net. 
SONNETS OF THE EmpIRE BEFORE AND DURING THE 
War. By Archibald T. Strong. Macmillan, 3s. net. 
SworDs AND PLoucHsHARES. By John Drinkwater. 


Sidgwick & Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 


THe Lonc RETREAT AND OTHER DOGGEREL. By 


Arnold F. Graves. Murray. 1s. net. 
FLower or YoutH. Poems in War Time. 


\ By Katha- 
rine Tynan. Sidgwick & Jackson. 35. 6d. net. 


foes— 
See you, in penitential robe (with taper), 
Invited to assume a bending pose 
And eat that scrap of paper!” 


that “‘I”’ is an alias of a certain Mr. Punch. 
It is therefore a public duty, rather than 
a personal obligation, which justifies both 
the warning and the gibe. That long-nosed, 
undauntable, and unaging old humorist 
long since earned the privilege to chide and 
chastise. But even Mr. Punch is more per- 
suasive when he prays with us, as in ‘‘Pro 
Patria,’’ than when he preaches at us— 


“To go our quiet ways, subdued and sane; 
To hush all vulgar clamor of the street; 
With level calm to face alike the strain 
Of triumph or defeat ;— 


‘This be our part, for so we serve you best.” 


So, too, Sir Owen’s sympathetic little talk 
with “A King’s Recruit” is better verse 
and safer gospel than his caustic mock at an 
Armada which, after all, is a good deal more 
formidable as a skulking menace ‘“‘in its hole 
at Kiel” than if it were placidly rusting at the 
bottom of the deep blue sea. And the sweet- 
ness and light of his ‘‘ Truthful Willie,”’ the 
“‘harem”’ and “‘scare’em,’’ and “‘ bruises’”’ and 
““snoozes”’ of ‘The Sorrows of the Sultan’”’ 
are wholesomer fare than his Dantesque 
maledictions of the former’s unhappy father 


and the latter’s uncomfortable ally, in “‘ Dies 
Ire,’ ‘‘The Murderers,’ and ‘To the 
Bitter End.” Sir Owen works in metal 


rather than in words. His rhymes are like 
rivets hammered home into his stanzas, so 
that when he castigates it is with scorpions. 
And very welcome is the balm and oil of his 
humor. 

Mr. Archibald Strong’s original plan was 
to trace the spiritual growth of the British 
Empire—in a series of sonnets. Owing to 
the war, that plan, like many another far less 
ambitious, has gone agley. The consequence 
is that one-half of his book is concerned with 
Drake, “‘ great sea-dog in the great old way.” 
with Nelson, “white soul of England’s 
glory,’’ with Charles Napier, ‘‘great spirit, 
fierce as fire and swift as wind,” with John 
Nicholson, “‘reckless and grim,’ and with 
Drayton, ‘Indomitable heart!” and the 
other with 1914-15. Thirteen years ago Mr. 
Strong bade his beloved Australia, his chosen 
symbol of Empire, save its soul alive from 
“Harlot Peace,” ‘‘the mock of all the gods,”’ 
“the poppied dream of all the fools of time.” 
Even to-day he writes “‘Blessed are the 
Strife-makers!”” Peace may debase and con- 
taminate both nations and individuals. But 
such a peace is a stagnation of the spirit, and 
guns and armies are certainly no safeguard 
against that. Unless, with Wellington, we 
believe that “‘the true object of all battles is 
the peace of the world,’’ we have no cause 
but that of self-preservation. Mr. Strong 
has an eloquent mind, and the Petrarchan 
sonnet-form is an insidious temptation. It 
seems to limit oratorical fluency, it actually 
incites it. A few of his portraits have been 
cut down to fit their metrical frame, most of 
them have necessitated a rather wide margin 
of ‘“‘mount.’’ And since such rhyme words 
as war, clime, life, slept, and so on are of a 
limited family circle and representative of 


ideas remotely related, when the mould of 


the sonnet demands them in fours concision 
falters against such odds, and the poet, unless 
he is a consummate artist, must pad or fail. 


- 


“Gawdstrewth,” ‘The British bayonet done 
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| perished at birth, we should know the extent _ 
of his relative success. Those which have 
survived prove his love of gallantry and 
action, his spirit and patriotism. But 
comparison of his sketch of Drake with Stow’s 
portrait from which it is derived, suggests to 
what extent Mr. Strong’s sonnets have occa- 
sionally smothered the quickening idea. — 


Mr. Drinkwater has always delighted in 
lofty themes. He is a moralist more con- 
sciously and assiduously than is safe in a 
poet. The greatness of his subject is apt to 
overwhelm his craftsmanship, and his ex- 
pression, instead of being natural and his 
own, becomes forced and pompous, or forced 
and obscure. 


“Not lusting for a brief renown 
Nor apt in any vain dispute 
You throw the scythes of autumn down, 
And leave your dues of autumn fruit 
Unharvested, and dare the wrong 
Of death’s immitigable wing, 
And on your banners burn a song 
That gods unrisen yet shall sing.” 


In this first stanza of “England to Bel- 
gium”’ a genuine desire to praise well and 
greatly is perfectly clear. It rings with the 
traditional sound of such verse. But though 
we vaguely feel its enthusiasm, we see nothing. 
The seventh line is not poetical enough to 
carry its irrationality, and the last is like a 
blank check as compared with gold. The 
poet leaves his reader to fill it up. Even 
the ‘‘immitigable’” is there rather because 
it is well dressed than because it is essential 
to the ceremony. When, too, in a poem 
“On the Picture of a Private Soldier who 
had gained a Victoria Cross.’”” Mr. rinks 
water writes 


“The old monotonies may keep ~ 
Anew the sessions of their power,” 


when he speaks of our soldiers as having 
died ‘‘to make a new apocalypse,”’ of “‘ wills 
to venture unafraid the trouble of unnaviga- 
ble seas,” or of war in this stanza from 
“Eclipse,” 


“So rebel death a million-fold 
Of lamentable service takes. 
The prophesying heart is cold... 
Is cold . . . or breaks,”’ 


we feel that he has, as it were, over-written 
his impulse. His Pegasus is fretting at its 
bit, “spurning earth” but not mounting 
heavenward. The desire, the ardor for 


poetry, a deep admiration, a pure love of — 


greatness, a fine, clear personality—all are 
here. Let them well up free and spontane- 
ously, and we have “Gathering Song”; 
simply and movingly, and we have “A Town 
Window.” But as soon as the poet con- 
sciously dons his singing-robes the best of 
him is sacrificed to the dignity of his office. 


In a preface to The Long Retreat Mr. 
John Murray explains that though its self- 
confessed ‘‘doggerel”? lays no claim to 
historical accuracy, it conveys a true record 
of various actual experiences. But we wish 
Mr. Arnold Graves had left his record in its 
egret prose. A compound of such cliches 


“The pregnant moments swiftly fleeting” eer’ 


oat “‘Fettered as a galling yoke” impurpled 
with such splashes of the vernacular as 


the job,” “Our wounded ‘we had right’ to 
shield,” and “those bloody Beek 


tise ey cannot, cannot be our ‘kin: ° ; 
-They’re gross as hogs, and we are thin; 
Our eyes are brown, and theirs are blue; 
ee They live on lies, we on what’s true: — 
They eat black bread, and we eat white; 
They do what's wrong, we do what’s right,”’ 
. is of a piece with his verisimilitude— 
‘ **. . they pause, they reel, 
ae’ They break before the stabbing steel; 
» The wounded scream, they turn, they run; 
We caught ’em up; Lord, it was fun! 
’T was just like tossing cocks of hay. 
You bet I earned my bob that day.” 


: But Mr. Murray’s hope that this kind of 
thing ‘“‘may serve to bring home to some 
readers the reality of the great and unequalled 
events which called it forth’ is a dubious 
a compliment both to the British soldier 
and to the British public. 


_ All that has ever been familiar in Katharine 
Tynan’s poetry—simplicity and poignancy, 
pity, tenderness, a delight in fresh, open, 
and heavenly things, bird and childhood, 
flowers and dew—like the waters of a brook 
has followed its own natural crystal course 
through the dark valley of the War. Naiveté 
is a rather battered term, but it can be re- 
freshed by applying it to Katharine Tynan’s 
verse. Now it is an ingenuousness, an 
apparent artlessness, faintly recalling Cra- 
shaw —‘‘Sing to the Lord a new Song, 
Roundelays and virelays’; now Herrick— 
“‘When these men must go alone Sans an 
absolution’’; now Blake— 


“There shall be bright sands there and a 

milken hill, 

They shall lie in the sun there and drink 
their fill, 

They shall have dew and shade there and 
grass to the knee, 

Safe in a sheltered haven out of sound of the 
sea’’— 


now the old ballads— 


“The Lowlands of Flanders, 
Their rivers run so red. 
But I must say Good-bye, my dear, 
My only dear, I said. 


“For now I must go sailing 
Upon the stormy main; 
Good-bye, good-bye, my only Love, 
Till I shall come again’”’— 


and now the old carols— 
— Now tell me, good merchants, 
How this thing can be 
That the white ships are thronging 
The roads of the sea?... 


“O listen, good people, 
And hearing, praise God, 
That the watch-dogs are keeping 
The ships on their road!” 


“It is these faintest of echoes intermingling 
with the rather thin clear music of this poetry 
that i is its very original charm. And, above 
all, it is a woman’s tender, all-hospitable 
heart that beats here for mother and sweet- 

heart, young wife and children, for the un- 
born, the bereaved, the forsaken, for the 
fool tas true and the prodigal proved 

rO jin some measure, has re- 
{tie MEE a vhe war; and it is 
th’s sake, its sacrifice, beauty, death- 
these “songs were written. They 
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The cotes of Heaven are yet unfilled: 
In trees of Heaven as yet untaken 
The immortal Loves lift hearts and 
build... . 


“Lest Heaven be thronged with grey-beards 
hoary 
God, whe made boys for His delight, 
Stoops i in a day of grief and glory 
And calls them in, in from the night.” 


Not many writers can so purify sentiment 
with imagination, or with such ingenuous 
simplicity pierce rather than evade com- 
plexity of thought. Even ‘‘Those who 
Shall Return” have not been forgotten.—Lon- 
don Times. 


Literary Notes. 


There is to be published toward the end 
of this month a popular edition of Humorous 
Masterpieces of American Literature. The 
Putnams of New York are the sponsors for 
this undertaking. Including, as it will, 
all humor deserving of immortality from the 
time of Irving down to this present day, it 
will indeed be worthy of attention. Could 
there be a better present for a melancholy 
friend? 


The same firm is likewise going to give us 
a “Revised Version”’ of Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. Introduction as well 
as the notes to this new edition are by R. 
St. John Parry, the well-known scholar and 
Fellow of Trinity College, England. 


The Woman's Home Companion has a new 
department, comparatively at least. It is 
called ‘““The Better Babies’ Bureau’’; and 
it is run by a wise and kindly editor who 
specializes in Infant Welfare. Conserva- 
tive men and women who speak contempt- 
uously of the current magazines would do 
well to study them more closely before form- 
ing shallow opinions as to their value. This 
department is doing an immense amount of 
good all over the country, and is sufficient 
excuse in itself for the existence of The 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


To lapse from the sublime topic of babies 
to one less well known and possibly ridicu- 
lous, we give below a quotation from the 
September Century. Only the very culti- 
vated minds can appreciate this—those who 
know by heart Edgar Lee Masters’s Spoon 
River Anthology. 


SALT RIVER ANTHOLOGY. 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 


I was one of those long, lanky, loose-jointed girls 

Who fool people into believing 

They are willowy and psychic and mysterious. 

I was always hungry; I never ate enough to satisfy me, 

For fear I'd get fat. 

Oh, how little the world knows of the bitterness of life 

To a woman who tries to keep thin! 

Many thought I died of a broken heart, 

But it was an empty stomach. 

Then Mr. Rossetti wrote about me. 

He described me all dolled up in some ladies’ wearing 
apparel 

That I wore at a fancy ball. 

I had fasted all day, and had had my hair marcelled 

And my face corrected. 

AndIwasadream, — 


But he seemed to think he really saw me, 
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Seemed to think I appeared to him after my death. 
Oh, fudge! 
Those spiritualists are always seeing things! 

Dy 
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Reviews. 


THE FreuDIAN WisH. By Edwin B. 
Holt. New York: Henry Holt & Co.—The 
unessentials of Freud’s philosophy have been 
seized upon by the uninformed public to 
whom “sex” is a signal either for further 
seeking or for prudish avoidance. But 
although, as Prof. Holt says, ‘“‘the unco 
prudish would experience a mawvais quart- 
d’heure if they ever permitted themselves to 
read Freud on the source and significance of 
prudishness, it is also true that the pruriently 
curious would be baffled to the point of 
tears if they were to search in Freud for a 
stimulus to their own peculiar type of 
imagination.” The author’s exposition of 
the true essentials of the Freudian Philosophy 
is enough to dispel any such illusion and 
to restore Freud’s contribution to its due 
place. Its significance he believes to be 
nothing less than ‘“‘epoch-making,’ and it 
lies in the fact that Freud has given us a 
“key to the explanation of mind,’’ contained 
in his doctrine of the ‘‘wish.”” Not only is 
his theory important in the field of psychol- 
ogy, but also in the study of ethics—a bear- 
ing which Freud himself discussed but little, 
Prof. Holt discusses it at length; he describes 
as well Freud’s famous Theory of Dreams— 
a less technical aspect of the Freudian 
doctrine. The book is most stimulating; 
it is distinctly modern in thought and will 
prove of interest to the amateur, as well as 
to the professional philosopher. 


THE UNSPEAKABLE PERK. By Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—An entomogical hero who con- 
ceals his identity and a pair of significant 
eyes behind smoked goggles, a heroine whose 
sole function in life appears to be the turn- 
ing of other people’s heads, a number of 
minor characters all true to type, and a 
South American republic facing the Carrib- 
bean and given over to plagues and revolu- 
tions, constitute what appears at first to be 
a facetious love-story and later becomes a 
fairly well-plotted and readable novel. 
The ‘‘Queed-ish hero”? and the irrepressible 
American heiress are familiar through long 
acquaintance, but the setting is unique, 
and the development entertaining. It is to 
be recommended for a summer afternoon, 
a Gloucester hammock, or, best of all, 
a combination of the two. 


REFLECTIONS OF A CORN-FIELD PHIIOSO- 
PHER. By E. W. Helms. Mew York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company.—‘‘None of 
these remarks apply to you, but a lot of them 
were meant for that fool neighbor of yours,” 
remarks the bucolic aphorist. Applied to 
one’s neighbor, one may enjoy them, for 
they contain a good deal of sound advice 
and criticism of life. ‘“‘Some people had 
rather be pitied than have good health,” is 
one. ‘“‘If you wish to be a success socially, 
don’t try.” ‘“‘Many a man has become 
famous through playing the part of mega- 
phone to some quiet scholar.’”’ The Reflec- 
tions are marked both in substance and in 
style by that quality known as “homely 
wisdom,” 
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The Dome, 
The Wishing Girl. 


She wished she were a princess— 
Or, better still, a queen; 

She wished to see strange countries 
That she had never seen. 


She saw the wealthy ladies 
And wished to take their place; 
She wished for their fine jewels, 
Their satins and their lace. 


She wished that all her duties 
Were changed to play and fun, 
Or that, by merely wishing, 
Her duties could be done. 


But strange, with all her wishing, 
She never wished to be 
The helpful and unselfish child 
That others wished to see. 
—Morning Star. 


Three Delegates. 


KATE HUDSON. 


“Truth, by whomever spoken, comes from 
God.” 

“The force of Reputation shall prevail.’’ 

Greenfield Forest was commemorating its 
three-thousandth anniversary with a “Field 
and Woodland Architecture Exposition,’’ to 
which exhibits from ten miles round had been 
eontributed. -Deepdell Sunday-school - was 
represented by a wee bungalow, wonderfully 
woven by Mrs. Jennie Wren; by a two-story- 
and-attic dwelling, put up by Messrs. Black- 
Ant & Company; and by a five-room-and- 
kitchenette apartment, erected by Mr. 
Paperwasp; and was, furthermore, sending 
powerful, carefully selected delegates,—three 
of them: Charlie Chummie-Crow of the 
strong and convincing delivery; Sonny 
Squirrel of the strong carrying capacity; and 
Sissie Song-Sparrow of»the strong sweet- 
temper, watranted to stand any strain with- 
out, snapping. And all Deepdell Sunday- 
school had gathered at the starting-place to 
see them off. 

“And may you kindly think of us 
Who bid you now good-bye!!”’ 


warbled the choir; ‘‘Good-by, Charlie! 
Good-by, all of you!’’ shouted the Sunday- 
scholars, waving hats and hankies. “Bless 


you, friends,” cried Jack-in-the-Pulpit, rais- 
ing his hands in benediction; ‘‘use eyes and 
ears and thinky-pates, so that; when you get 
back, you may tell us all about it.” 
- Now, being intelligent, observing, and 
conscientious Deepdellers, the three dele- 
gates really did contrive to gather enough 
new experiences to fill a big, thick book; 
and some of these impressions Charlie Chum- 
mie-Crow condensed into a ‘Traveltalk, 
given by him at Deepdell Sunday-school the 
evening after they got back. The place was 
packed,—with a “standing room only”’ sign 
much in evidence,—and Charlie was received 
with round after round of applause. But, 
in the course of his lecture, he made a state- 
ment which—whatever you and J may think 
about it—nearly broke up the meeting. He 
was describing a brook. which had to be 
crossed on their journey, and this is what 
he said, “overhung with festoons of grape- 
vine all fragrant with wee green blossoms.” 
“Green blossoms?”’ murmured the Deep- 
dell Sunday-teachers, gazing at each other. 
“‘Green blossoms?’’ tittered the Deepdell 
Sunday-scholars, nudging each other. 


“Green blossoms?” smiled Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, from his seat behind the speaker, ‘‘is 
just a slip of the tongue; green Jeaves is what 
Chummie meant to say.’ 

“Pardon me; I said green blossoms, and 
I meant green blossoms,’ repeated Charlie 
Chummie-Crow; ‘‘there were thousands of 
them, and the brook was green with their 
reflection. 
the other delegates; for it’s very plain you 
don’t believe me.” 

Across Sonny Squirrel’s embarrassed ex- 
planation that, being cojor-blind, he ‘‘couldn’t 
really tell just what color the grape-blossoms 
has been!” a clear voice from the last row 
but one called’ out, ‘“‘“You see, we can’t 
believe you, Chummie-Crow, when you talk 
of green blossoms, because you very often say 
what isn’t so; and that’s why we can’t 
swallow those green blossoms on grape or 
any other vine.” 

“Let’s ask Siss Song-Sparrow,”’ proposed 
Robin Redbreast; ‘‘she’ll know; and she 
never lies; and so what she says, goes, even 
green blessoms.” 


“Yes, let’s, let’s,’”’ agreed all Deepdell 
Sunday-school; “let's ask Sissie Song- 
Sparrow!” ag 


“Come forward, Sissie dear,’ suggested 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, making room for her, 
“and stand where all can see you; and speak 
up good and loud when you tell us if and 
where Charlie saw green blossoms,” 

So Sissie stood forward and spoke up. 
“We did see grape-blossoms, and they were 
tiny grass-green flowerlets; and they hung 
over a tree-stump, close by a hig clump of 
blue and pink forget-me-nots.” _ 

“Pink forget-me-nots?”’ murmured the 
Deepdell Sunday-teachers, gazing at each 
other. : 

“* Pink forget-me-nots?’* tittered the Deep- 
dell Sunday-scholars, nudging each other. 

“Pink forget-me-nots,’’ smiled Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit, “is just a slip of Sissie’s tongue; 
sky-blue forget-me-nots is what Sissie Soe. 
Sparrow really meant to say.” 

“ Pink ones—oh, ever and ever so matiy of. 
them—and snow-white ones all mixed up 
together, in among the sky-blue kind,’’ re- 
peated Sissie, tremulously; and, looking 
round, she added: with a little quaver, ‘‘and, 
oh, dear me; 
believe me!”’ 

“Of course we believe you!” exclaimed all 
Deepdell Sunday-school, in one breath; 
“you've never, never said what’s not so; and 
so why shouldn’t we believe that grape 
blossoms are green and that, once in a way, 
one finds pink forget-me-nots in among the 
blue ones? And we beg Charlie Chummie- 


Crowe’s pardon for interrupting him, and | 


will he please go right on with his interesting 
and instructive Traveltalk!’’ 

And Sissie Song-Sparrow sat down and 
made way for a chastened Charlie Chummie- 
Crow; and the lecture was brought to a safe 
and much-applauded end. 


The Little Boy’s Bear Scare. 


There were no bears. left in the. country 
when the little boy carried the well-filled pail 
across the meadow to his aunt Susan, after 
the cows were milked one evening. ‘The 
little boy knew that there were no bears 
even in his grandfather’s woods; but he 
knew also that there had been bears prowl- 
ing around that very meadow when his 


* 
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And you may ask either one of' 


like that. 
-| the little boy coming, he would have smelled 


I really am afraid you don’t} 


afraid to go by it! 


father was a little ‘ioe and ame: w 
was part of the wilderness. He was think- 
ing of bears as he walked along, holding the 
pail carefully and wishing the cows had come 
from pasture a little earlier, so he would 
not be carrying milk to Aunt Susan after 
the sun went down. 

If there should be a bear and it should 
step suddenly from behind the bushes, the 
little boy wondered what he should do, : 

“The thing to do, I suppose,”’ the little boy 
thought (and this is exactly what he thought 
because he told his mother so afterward), 
“the thing to do would be to stand still and 
look at that bear square in the eye, same as 
saying, ‘I’m not afraid of you!’ Grand- 
father says bears are not dangerous except 
in the spring when they first wake up and 
are hungry, and in the autumn when they 
are looking for a den. But the old bear 


}might be looking for a den the very minute 


you met him!’’ 

» This thought frightened the little boy as he 
walked along the meadow path, with both 
eyes wide open looking for a bear! It was 
growing dark. If there should be a bear, 
that bear might jump out and hug him to 
pieces!—squeeze the buttons right off his 
blouse—before he could call to Aunt Susan 
or his mother! ‘There was a light in Aunt 
Susan’s kitchen, but if she did hear a boy 
calling, she might think it was all fun and 
not come. ‘The woodshed was between his 


-own house and his mother’s kitchen, so, un- 


less his father or the hired man happened 
to be out of doors, he could not expect help 
from home if he did meet a bear. 

By this time the little boy was thoroughly. 
frightened. He had just made up his mind 


‘that the minute his aunt Susan took that 
pail of milk, he would run for his home as 


fast as his legs would carry him, when he 
saw something beside the path, a few steps 
farther on, that looked like an animal. The 
little boy stood still. The animal stood still. 
At first the little boy hoped the black-look-. 
ing animal was Aunt Susan’s dog; but Aunt 
Susan’s dog never stood still and waited 
Even if Rover couldn’t have seen 


him and barked joyfully. What if a bear 
should smell him and growl horriby? 

That thought was too much for the little 
boy. He ran home fast, fast, slopping milk 
all over his play-day trousers. 

“What is the matter?’”’ asked the big 
sister, as the scared little boy burst into the 
kitchen. 

““They’s something beside the path,” he 
panted, “that looks like a bear. I was 
1? 

Without a smile, the big sister took hep 
little brother by the hand and told him to 


show it to her, she wasn’t afraid. 


When they reached the dreaded spot, the 
little boy, pointing ahead to a plump, black 
something beside. the path, whispered, 
“There it is!” His sister, without answer- 
ing a word, walked straight up to the ani- 
mal and without any hesitation sat on iy 
It was a stump! ; 

“Now,” said she, “T shall sit on this hede . 
little brothets, and wait for you while TAS 


a bear or she will. Jaugh at you, and so 

Uncle John.” : 
The little boy took her advice; | 
say a word about bears nN a ng. 
we 


0 kiss 
r his mother had tucked him 
sleepily. “You’re awful good, 


“4 eres nothing, the way hae are—about 
crossing streets and things—and I am a big 
man, why, I’ll take care of you, and I won’t 
let anybody. laugh at you ever!” 

At that the little boy got a kiss from his 

big sister. But she teased him a little ever 
after by saying, ‘Bear in the path?’’ when 
he didn’t have quite courage enough to do 
his duty. But he had learned a lesson, and 

the fact that the first ‘‘bear’” was only a 

stump made other obstacles easier.— Frances 

Fox, in the Continent. 


x The Two Sides of It. 


There was a girl who always said 

| Her fate was very hard; 

From the one thing she wanted most 

She always was debarred. 

There always was a cloudy spot 

} Somewhere within her sky; 

Nothing was ever quite just right, 
She used to say, and sigh. 


And yet her sister, strange to say, 
- Whose lot was quite the same, 

Found something pleasant for herself 
In every day that came. 

Of course things tangled up sometimes 
For just a little while; 

But nothing ever stayed all wrong, 
She used to say, and smile. 


So one girl sighed and one girl smiled 

Through all their lives together. 
It didn’t come from luck or fate, 

From clear or cloudy weather. 
The reason lay within their hearts 

And colored all outside; 
One chose.to hope and one to mope, 

And so they smiled and sighed. 
—The Children’s Friend. 


Animals and their Heroism. 


One of the most pathetic things is the 
manner in which the animal kingdom en- 
dures suffering, says a writer in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. ‘Take horses, for instance, 
in battle. After the first shock of a wound 
they make no sound. They bear the pain 
with a mute, wondering endurance, and, if 
at night you hear a wild groan from the 
battlefield, it comes from their loneliness, 
their loss of that human companionship 
which seems absolutely indispensable to the 
comfort of domesticated animals. 

r The dog will carry a broken leg for days 
_-wistfully, but uncomplainingly. 

a The cat, stricken with stick or stone, or 

_ caught in some trap from which it knows its 

way to freedom, crawls to some secret place 

‘ and bears in silence pain which we could not 


_ Sheep and cattle meet the thrust of the 
tcher’s knife without a sound, and even 
on poultry endure intense agony with- 


: Pbesae to some thick 
submission waits for 


ainst n s. There is no 
moan or sound of pain, and the defiant look 
never fades from its eyes until the lids close 
over them never to uncover again. 


t ~ 


row a Toad Undressed. 


About the middle of July I found a toad 
on a hill of melons, and not wanting him to 
leave, I hoed around him; he appeared 
sluggish and not inclined to move. Pres- 
ently I observed him pressing his elbows hard 
against his sides and rubbing downward. 
He appeared so singular that I watched to see 
what he was up to. After a few smart 
rubs, his skin began to burst straight open 
along his back. “Now,” said I, ‘‘you have 
done it, old fellow!” But he appeared to be 
unconcerned and kept on rubbing until he had 
worked all his skin into folds on his sides 
and hips; then grasping one hind leg with 
both his hands, he hauled off one leg of his 
pants the same as any one would, then 
stripped the other hind leg in the same way. 
He then took his cast-off cuticle forward, 
between his forelegs, into his mouth and swal- 
lowed it; then by raising and lowering his 
head, he stripped off the skin underneath 
until it came to the forelegs; and then, 
grasping one of these with the opposite hand, 
by considerable pulling, he stripped off the 
skin. Changing hands, he stripped the other, 
and by a slight motion of the head, and all 
the while swallowing, he drew it from the 
neck and swallowed the whole. The opera- 
tion seemed an agreeable one and occupied 
but a short time.—E. Sherwood Boblitz, in 
The Visitor. 


Mark Twain at Nineteen. 


“He read more than any one guessed. At 
night, propped up in bed—a habit continued 
until his death—he was likely to read until 
a late hour. He enjoyed smoking at such 
times, and had made himself a pipe with a 
large bowl, which stood on the floor and had 
a long rubber stem, something like the Turk- 
ish hubble-bubble. He liked to fill the big 
bowl and smoke at ease through the entire 
evening. But sometimes the pipe went out, 
which meant that he must strike a match and 
lean far over to apply it, just when he was 
most comfortable. Sam Clemens never liked 
unnecessary exertion. One night, when the 
pipe had gone out for the second time, he 
happened to hear the young book clerk, 
Brownell, passing up to his room on the top 
floor. Sam called to him. 

“Fd, come here!’ 

“Brownell poked his head in the door. 
The two were great chums. 

“*What will you have, Sam?’ he asked. 

“*Come in, Ed; Henry’s asleep, and I’m 
in trouble, I ‘want somebody to light my 
pipe.’ 

“*Why don’t you light it yourself?’ Brown- 
ell asked. 

“«T would, only I knew you’d be along ina 
few minutes and would do it for me.’ 

“<«What are you reading, Sam?’ 

“*Oh, nothing much—a so-called funny 
book. One of these days I'll write a funnier 
book myself.’ 

“Brownell laughed. 

“*No you won’t, Sam,’ he said. 
too lazy ever to write a book.’ 

“Years later, in the course of a lecture 


‘You're 


. 
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which he delivered in Keokuk, Mark Twain 


said that he supposed the most untruthful | 


man in the world lived right there. in Keo- 
kuk, and that his name was Ed Brownell.’’— 
Albert Bigelow Paine, in St. Nicholas. 


Real Work. 


An English contemporary tells of a teacher 
in a certain school who desired to find out 
how needy her pupils were, and so she told 
all the children whose fathers were out of 
work to stand up. The youngest son of a 
prominent Manchester official rose to his 


feet. ‘‘Your father isn’t out of work, 
surely,’’? said the amused school-mistress. 
“He doesn’t work, ma’am.” ‘‘Doesn’t 
work? Whatever would-your father say if 


he heard that?” ‘Don’t care: it’s true. 
He doesn’t work. He comes down every 
morning and sits at a desk, and I don’t call 
that work,’’ was the dogged reply. And the 
child is not the only one who makes the 
mistake of thinking that muscular labor is 
the only kind of real work. Not a few have 
changed their opinions, however, when try- 
ing to ‘get up’’ a sermon.—Selected. 


The mother of the family stood in the 
reception hall with her eyes fixed on the 
applicant for a position as nurse. “‘Why 
were you discharged from your last place?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘Because I sometimes forgot 
to wash the children, mem.’’ ‘“‘O mother,” 
came in chorus from the children hanging 
over the stairs, ‘‘ please engage her!’’—House- 
hold Words. 


One of the methods of communicating 
from one officer to another in the trenches of 
the present war is to give the message to 
one of the privates and tell him to “pass the 
word along” the line until it reaches its 
destination, namely, the officer at the other 
end. The following story will show how a 
serious message can be distorted on its journey 
from mouth to mouth:— 

Lieut. A., in charge of. one end of the 
British line, told the private in front to 
“pass the word along”’ to Lieut. B., ‘““We 
are going to advance; can you send us 
reinforcements?”’ 

When Lieut. B. received the message it 
was like this: ‘‘We are going to a dance; 
can you lend us three and four-pence?”’ 
Strand Magazine. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central oflice. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults ‘much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Madame de Krudener, A Worldly 
Mystic. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


M. R. F. GILMAN. 


Part I. 


In the July number of the English periodi- 
cal, The Nineteenth Century and After, there is 
a thoughtful article by Lord Cromer, upon 
“Thinking Internationally.” In this article, 
which is full of historical illustrations, he 
speaks of the ‘‘Abortive attempt which was 
made to secure permanent peace, after 
Europe shook off the incubus of Napoleon, 
by the crazy Czar, under the influence of 
his mystic Egeria, Madame de Krudener, 
which ended in so complete a failure.’’ 
Women have made such frantic and futile 
attempts to secure peace, during the last 
year, that it is interesting to find that more 
than a hundred years ago there lived a 
woman who would surely have been a 
member of the Woman’s Peace Party had 
she lived to-day. 

In one of those delightful letters of Camille 
Jordan, which he wrote to Madame Récamier, 
we find him asking her this question, ‘‘ Do 
you often see Madame de Krudener, that 
amiable Queen of the realm of the vague?” 
To-day not many of us can recall even her 
name; yet she impressed herself so deeply on 
the great critic Sainte-Beuve that he devoted 
two of his most delightful essays to the study 
of her fascinating and elusive personality. 
Although born in Russia, the parents of 
Barbe-Julie de Krudener were of German 
extraction and traced their descent back to 
the fourteenth century. In this age we 
would have called her merchant father a 
great “‘Captain of Industry”; and, in spite 
of her mysticism, we can see a suggestion of 
commercialism in the daughter, possibly a 
paternal inheritance. From her father came 
also the daughter’s passionate love for the 
drama, and the dramatic in her own life. 
Adjoining his town residence he maintained 
a theatre, where his daughter was encouraged 
to act when still a child. The mother of 
Julie was descended from a_ successful 
military commander, and was herself an 
unusual woman. 

With both parents people of strong indi- 
viduality, we would have been justified in 
expecting a daughter with some original 
traits. But who would have predicted the 
precise nature of the traits which their 
daughter would develop? Indeed, to-day, 
with much material for the study of her life 
before us, it is mot easy to analyze her 
chameleonlike nature. What was she? A 
worldly mystic? A clever literary woman? 
Or an unprincipled coquette? At different 
periods in her life she assumed all these 
personalities and she was also deeply religious 
—almost asaint. A doubting Thomas might 
say that she was none of these persons and 
only and always a consummate actress. 

In the modern sense of the word she 
received no education. The only studies 
for which she had teachers were languages; 
and, like all Russians, these were acquired by 
her with little effort. At the age of sixteen, 
however, she had travelled through Russia, 
France, and England; and, at that early 
age, she was officially promised in marriage 
to a rich Russian Baron who lived near her 
parents. 

This marriage was so distasteful to Julie 


that the very ide of it caused her to Bitte’ : 
into nervous prostration, a disease which 


seems still occasionally to attack girls who 
are forced to do anything unwillingly. Her ill- 


ness ended in brain fever, and, in her delirium, 
the girl expressed so much horror of her 


betrothed that her parents finally and 
regretfully consented to break off this mar- 
riage. 

Two years later another suitor, Baron 
Bourkhardt-Alexis Constantine Krudener, 
who had already achieved a high position 
for himself in the Russian diplomatic world, 
sought Julie’s hand. He had been twice 
married and twice divorced, but neither of 
these unsuccessful marriages was considered 
a drawback to the proposed union. ‘The 
worthy Baron was also fully twenty years 
older than Julie. She professed no romantic 
affection for him, but she felt no repugnance to 
the marriage, and his wealth and talents grati- 
fied her vanity. The ceremony was to take 
place at the Castle of Ramkau near Mitau, 
the residence of Baron de Krudener’s mother, 
and the gayeties and frivolities accompanying 
the wedding had naturally an -immense 
attraction for this young and lively girl. 
Music and dancing and private theatricals 
were to precede the wedding, and the elderly 
Baron as well as his young bride, took leading 
parts in the plays and danced merrily every 
evening. 

The first year of Julie’s married life was a 

delightful one; her husband devoted himself 
to her, and her life was a continual round of 
the social festivities which she dearly loved. 
‘Toward the end of the year her first child was 
born, and the Emperor of Russia stood as 
godfather to the child. 
’ Soon after the birth of the child Baron de 
Krudener was appointed Ambassador at the 
Republic of Venice, and the whole Krudener 
family made a tedious journey, in post- 
chaise, across Poland and Austria to the 
shores of the Adriatic. The exciting life 
led by Julie in Venice is well described in her 
novel ‘‘ Valérie,’” which was published nearly 
twenty years later and her heroine (herself) 
is described by the authoress as “‘still young 
and beautiful, fascinatingly graceful, a light, 
pale, blonde with flaxen hair and eyes of a 
deep blue. Her voice was low and musical— 
a charm that is peculiar to Livonian women. 
She was an exquisite intoxicating dancer and 
her toilettes were studies of harmony.” 
Private theatricals, balls, the opera, and 
water excursions filled every evening. In 
the morning Julie studied languages. In her 
later years she spoke Russian, German, 
French, and Italian. Her thorough knowl- 
edge of French is proved by her novel, 
written in that language. 

Always romantic and gives to hero- 
worship, Julie at first lavished all her devotion 
on her rather unromantic and elderly husband. 
He was not, however, a man to lend himself 
readily to the réle of a hero; and her efforts 
to please him were not crowned with 
success. She would undertake fatiguing 
excursions to obtain fruit and flowers for the 
Baron, but when they were given to him he 
would receive them with indifference. If 
he appeared anxious or worried, Julie would 
try her best to amuse him, but he wished 
simply to be left wholly alone. Naturally 
of a serious disposition and occupying a posi- 


tion of great responsibility the Baron had 


little time to play the lover with his imagina- 
tive and fanciful girl wife. 
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One evening, rity the Baron was making 


fa visit to some friends, a sudden thunder- 
storm burst forth, accompanied by torrents 
ofrain. Sending the servant to bed, Madame ~ 


de Krudener determined to sit up alone and 
await her husband’s return. Two o'clock” 
came, and she could bear the anxiety no 
longer, and, starting alone on foot, she took 
the road to Padua in search of her middle- 
aged husband. They met not far from the 
house, and he was filled with amazement at 
finding his wife, half beside herself with 
terror, driving about the country at that hour. 

“My dear child how could you be so 
foolish!” he said. ‘What possible harm could 
have come to me? You ought to have ty 
to bed.” 

These sensible words pierced the feact of 
Madame de Krudener like a dagger. ‘‘ Alas!” 
she thought, “‘in my place he would have gone 
to bed.” 

At this period the Krudener household 
contained a young and attractive man, the 
private secretary of the Ambassador, 
Alexandre de Stakieff. He had an intensely 
romantic temperament, and was forced by 
circumstances into intimate relation with 
Julie de Krudener. The natural result’ 
followed; he fell a victim to her many 
charms, and was able to supply the place of 
the elderly and somewhat blasé husband 
on many social occasions. This situation 
has never been without its dangers; human 
nature is weak, For months Julie remained 
in ignorance of the yoting attaché’s feelings, 
and he was a high-minded young Swede and 
very loyal to his chief. 

In the spring of 1786 Baron de ene 
was transferred to the Court of Copenhagen, 
and the family travelled through Italy seeing 
the various cities and remaining long enough 
in Rome for Angelica Kauffmann to paint 
that portrait of Madame de Krudener which 
now hangs on the walls of the Louvre in 
Paris. 

When the family finally reached Copen- 
hagen, the Baron had to keep open house, and 
their life was again a series of dinners and 
fétes. Julie loved new people, and seeing a 
new country; and she threw herself into 
gayeties, receiving admiration from every 
one whom she met. Half the young officers of 
the Danish Court were said to be at her feet. 
It was here that Alexandre Stakieff found 
his position unbearable. He could not 
conceal his passion longer; so he left Copen- 
hagen, writing a letter to the Baron explain- 
ing his reason for leaving, and saying, ‘‘ What 
I cannot explain, but what is nevertheless 
true, is that I worship her because she loves 
you. If ever she should love you less, she 
would be to me no more than any other 
woman.” ‘Touched by the sincerity and 
nobility of this letter, the Baron foolishly 
showed it to his wife. The sentimental Julie 
had always desired to inspire a grande 


passion, and the knowledge of her power over — | 


the young secretary added new zest to her 
many flirtations. The young wife now 
became an accomplished coquette,” given 


over to frivolities and excitement, so that — 


her health was completely shattered. ‘Neg- 


lecting her children, one died and the oe: . bi 


two became weak and delicate. Finally, th 
doctor ordered the whole family ‘to seek a 
warm climate; and the young mother a 
her two remaining children started ei 
south of France. 

As a child, at Mitau, Julie > K 


| 
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“pele only @nieemenit. At Venice her 


heart was awakened and for a time she really 


-loved her husband. At Copenhagen her 


vanity was aroused and ruled her; but it 
was not until she reached Paris that she 


realized that she had an intellect. =~. 


In spite of her meagre education Julie 
was always a great reader. From the be- 
ginning of her first long visit to Paris she 
began to devote a portion of her time to 
self-improvement studying, and visiting all 
the museums, and seeking the society of 
literary people. Her most intimate literary 
friendship was with Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, author of “Paul and Virginia.” 
Both were romantic and both possessed an 
intense love of nature. Together they often 
escaped from the conventional entertain- 
ments of Paris, to wander in the country. 
Accompanying Saint-Pierre on long rambles in 
the woods, Madame de Krudener would almost 
convince herself that she had never cared 
for anything but nature and the simple joys 
of life. In spite of these rural pleasures, in 
the course of these few months in Paris, 
Julie managed to contract a bill for four 


' thousand dollars, at her dressmaker’s, for 
these simple gowns. 


She was always extrava- 
gant in her personal expenses and always 
believed in the value of backgrounds. 

After six months in Paris, this ‘“‘child of 
nature” travelled to Montpellier accom- 
panied by the Abbé Famin. Always suc- 
cessful in finding some agreeable man to 
accompany her on her many journeys, she 
never liked to stay long in any one place. 
Midsummer found her at Baréges, sur- 
rounded by friends, the centre of attraction, 
and scandalizing local society by her wild 
pranks. Noisy evening parties and grotesque 
novel entertainments, which even in that age 
were considered improper, were the order of 
the day; and Madame de Krudener set the 
laws of conventionality at defiance, disre- 
garding nearly every form of restraint. 
This unwillingness to submit to laws of 
conventionality ended, the following winter, 
by a disgraceful liaison between Madame de 
Krudener and the Count de Frégeville, a 
handsome young officer. -He fell in love 
with her, almost at first sight, and, disguised 
as her valet, made a long journey with her. 


- Meantime her husband, still at the embassy 


in Copenhagen, was urging his wife to join 
him, believing her to be still at Baréges. 
The disguised Count continued to be Julie’s 
escort as far as Copenhagen, and there she 
made an open confession to her husband in 
a scene of a most hysterical nature. The 
elderly Baron, whose own life had not been 
stainless, received the confession with con- 


« siderable dignity and philosophy. Naturally 


he forbade his wife to see her lover, and he 
would. not allow her to sue for a divorce, 
although he himself had secured two divorces. 
Two months of marital misery followed; 
and, finally, the Ambassador proposed that 


Julie should return to her mother, in Riga, 


with the little Juliette, while her husband 
retained their second living child, Paul. . 
It was very dull at Riga, and when Mad- 


ame de Krudener heard that her husband 


_ had come to St. Petersburg, on official busi- 
ness, and was worried about financial matters 


debts contracted by his self-indulgent 
she hurried to St. Petersburg, flung 

mn knees, and implored his 
as been 


diplomat needs a wife; at any rate, he granted 
Julie’s request, and took her back, to make 
another attempt at conjugal harmony. 
After the reconciliation the Baron had 
stipulated that his wife should proceed to 
Berlin with him; but, after two weeks in 


the German capital, she again became 
restless and left home to go to Leipsic. 
Balls had now ceased to amuse her. Possi- 
bly she was no longer a centre of attraction: 
and she fell a victim to overwhelming ennui 
when under her husband’s roof for even a 
brief period. During the next five years 
she spent a wandering existence, travelling 
through Germany, Switzerland, and scarcely 
staying in her own home. ‘The ceremonious 
entertainments in Berlin had ceased to divert 
her, and it never occurred to her to try and 
do her duty as the wife of a prominent 
ambassador. In Leipsic she took a large, 
pleasant house, surrounded by a garden, 
and there she formed an intimacy with Jean 
Paul Richter, with whom she corresponded 
for years. This intimacy was formed after 
an acquaintance of one hour, and the rather 
extravagant language in which Richter 
described this meeting must have given 
great joy to Julie’s romantic nature. At 
Leipsic, also, she renewed her friendship with 
the author of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia;” this time 
the only entertainments that she cared for 
were of a Bohemian nature. Her intimate 
friends Madame Armand and Juliette, were 
her companions, while Paul rejoined his 
father. 


A “Fighting Parson” of Ye Olden 


Time. 


' The report that some members of the 
ministerial profession have enrolled in the 
military camp at Plattsburg, perhaps for 
the summer’s experience only, and perhaps 
that they may be better prepared for such 
“holy orders” as time and circumstance 
may develop, suggests the name of one to 
whom, many years ago, the title of “fighting 
parson”’ was given because of his participa- 
tion in the battle of Concord, April 19, 1775. 

As this is the only known military experi- 
ence of the afterward ‘“‘Rev. gentleman,” 
the title seems rather incongruous; but that 
the young man, Edmund Foster (a freshman 
at Yale college, but at that time in his 
native town of Reading), was stirred by the 
patriotism of the day is manifest in a letter 
narrating his response to the call to arms 
with an account of the subsequent battle. 

Of the former he writes: ‘“‘On the morning 
of the 19th of April, 1775, just at sunrise, 
Alarm guns were fired which were quickly 
followed by a post bringing news that the 
Regulars, as they expressed it, had gone to 
Concord. I ran directly to Major Brooks, 
late Governor, . . . asked if he were going 
to Concord and when. ‘Immediately’ was 
the answer. I borrowed accoutrements and 
we set off together for Concord. ‘The militia 
company of Reading marched on at the same 
time under the command of Captain Bachel- 
der.” 

The young man seems to have been 
zealous in the pursuit of the enemy, but 
happily not deaf to appeals to compassionate 
humanity. Rev. Ezra Ripley, who pub- 
lished in his history of the Concord fight the 
letter quoted from, says, ‘‘By Mr. Foster’s 
Jaccount he ‘saved the life of this soldier” 
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(whom he had met, wounded, by the road- 
side) ‘“‘and humanely assisted him and two 
other Britons badly wounded, to Buckman’s 
now Merriam’s tavern where proper care 
was taken of them.” In due time Mr. 
Foster continued his studies at Yale, graduat- 
ing in 1778 with the degree of A.M. and later 
from Harvard, receiving an honorary de- 
gree from this college also. His theological 
studies were pursued under the direction of 
Rev. Dr. Forbes of Raynham and Rev. Dr. 
Stearns of Lincoln. In 1780 he received a 
call to the church at Harvard, Mass., which 
he declined, accepting one later from the 
church at Littleton, Mass., where he was 
ordained and installed over church and town 
Jan. 18, 1781. The incident at Concord 
which gave the now Rev. Mr. Foster the 
title of ‘fighting parson”’ made him a link in 
a fighting ancestry and descendants of six 
generations; but his sermons and discourses, 
so far as manifest in the printed discourses 
in the possession of the writer, have nothing 
in them of a belligerent or warlike tendency. 

Three of them are funeral sermons. ‘They 
are suggestive of the current religious thought 
and manner of expression of that day, but 
bear no trace of its darker aspects. 

The preacher, who holds to the belief in 
the resurrection of the body, would soften 
the apparent asperity of death by the thought 
that “It is not the utter extinction of our 
being but only changes the place and mode 
of our existence, 

“Tt is a temporary separation of soul and 
body which, like two friends who have lived 
in a long and intimate connection together, 
part with reluctance though it is expected 
they will meet and renew the acquaintance 
again.”” “It is the body and not the soul 
that dies out of life and sleeps again.” 

A sermon frequently called the Century 
sermon was preached on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of the town. 
Aside from matters of local interest it has a 
certain historic value in the church records 
because of its remarks concerning the Trinity 
made “because the times and seasons seem 
to call for them.’”’ The speaker deprecates 
the tendency to make a line of separation 
between those holding different opinions 
on this doctrine. 

The spirit of the discourse is broad and 
catholic and its reasoning logical. 

Three of the discourses are of broader 
scope. One is a Fourth-of-July oration 
“Pronounced” on the thirtieth anniversary 
of American Independence, one a discourse 
on ‘Martial Music” given in 1808 before 
the Middlesex Martial Band ‘“‘and a number 
of military officers and soldiers in uniform,” 
and the third a sermon of April 18, 1815, 
“Being the day of National Thanksgiving 
for the restoration of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain.” 

In the Fourth-of-July oration Mr. Foster 
introduces his remarks by speaking of the 
advantages of public celebrations of impor- 
tant events, comments on the “unparalleled 
dangers and hardships to which the Ameri- 
cans submitted in defence of their civil 
liberties,—liberties to be valued in pro- 
portion to the hazard and price by which 
they were obtained and therefore to be 
prized by the American people above all 
others.” 

He points out some of the dangers as well 
as advantages of a republican form of govern- 
ment, urges that elections be “free and un- 


controuled,” and that the act of voting be 
performed with ‘‘deliberation and prudence 
and guided by wisdom and pure patriotism.”’ 
“Tf the root of the tree of liberty be sound 
the branches will be flourishing and fruitful.” 

The closing sentence indicates the dis- 
turbed condition of the country, and a brief 
portion of it is a familiar sentiment of the 
present day. The sentence is as follows:— 

‘When the aged warworn soldier reflects 
on his labors and sufferings for his country 
he may feel anxious for its future protection 
and peace. But he may be ready to close 
his eyes in safety at beholding our young 
men all clad in armor and ready to defend 
what he has purchased. We are prepared 
for war only that we may have peace.” 

The discourse on ‘‘ Martial Music” 
interesting one not only for its remarks upon 
music, but for the sentiments in regard to 
war by one frequently alluded to as the 
“fighting parson.” 

Brief’ suggestions only can be given of 
the former. 

The writer has much to say of the inven- 
tion of instrumental music, its many improve- 
ments in succeeding periods of time, its power- 
ful effects, its uses and applications. He 
alludes to the power of mind over body, to 
the belief of many in the therapeutic effects 
of music, and analyses the mental condition 
of Saul lifted from melancholy and de- 
pression by the magic of David’s harp. 

In connection with this idea of the effects 
of music upon the mental constitution of 
man, the following interesting suggestion is 
made: “If such is the power and efficacy 
of music on the passions, if it softens the 
asperity of some minds 
drooping spirits in others, if it suddenly 
cured the mind of a distracted Saul, let the 
like experiment be made on all the kings 
and potentates of the earth; that after 
reason and all the other arts of pursuasion 
have failed it may be left to music to acquire 
the honor and immortal fame of curing 
the madness and folly of the present time.’’ 

The modern idea of ‘‘preparedness”’ 
finds an echo in the statement that ‘‘ Detest- 
able as the art and practice of war is, duty 
demands of us some attention to both. 
Humanity may weep for fallen nature and 
the destruction and carnage which war 
may produce and yet necessity may urge us 
to expose ourselves to this destructive evil.’’ 
For this reason he believes military training 
a necessity and that no camp is completely 
organized without a martial band. 

The following advice is given to his hearers: 
“Obey cheerfully the calls of your country. 
In peace be quiet and industrious; in war 
be bold and resolute. If you should be 
called upon to draw the sword at any time 
in defence of your country (which may 
Heaven forbid) never sheathe it till you have 
brought the enemy to righteous terms. 
Whenever the trumpet shall sound then cry 
‘The sword of the Lord and America.’” 
The speaker hopes for the time “when all 
the weapons of death shall be converted into 
utensils of husbandry and a Christian war- 
fare shall take the place of a study of mili- 
tary stratagems and the art of destruction.” 

The National Thanksgiving sermon for the 
restoration of peace between America and 
England is largely devoted to the idea of 
God’s providence in the affairs of men, but 
some passages are not without a certain 
sympathetic interest at the present day. 
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Then, as now, America felt the convulsions 
which had been disturbing all Europe, and 
especially so through the treatment of this 


country by England, who is described as| 


“Jost to all sense of justice and deaf to all 
complaints of the wrongs she has heaped 
upon us.” In this connection an opinion not 
unfamiliar to the people of the United 
States in the troublous times of a century 
later is expressed as follows:— 

“Our greatest error, and that for which 
we suffered most in the eyes of the world, 
was our tame submission to abuse. We 
were reproached and despised at home and 
abroad as a nation without honor, without 
courage, and without ability to defend our- 
selves.” 

Another statement coincides with the 
present-day consciousness of the magnitude 
of the current European struggle. ‘‘The 
wars and commotions among the nations 
of late have been most extensive and dis- 
tressing in their operations such as never 
were from the beginning of the world unto 
this day and as I trust will never be here- 
after. The commotion has been almost 
universal. In 1814 every Christian nation 
was at war with each other. In 1815 every 
Christian nation is at peace; and at peace 
may they ever remain.” 

The prayer with which this sermon closes 
contains the broad petition that the restora- 
tion of peace may ‘‘bless and refresh those 
who have neither laboured nor prayed for 
it’’ and that ‘‘those nations who have been 
enemies in war may be friends in peace.’’ 

It is not claimed that the discourses quoted 
from are superior to others of the same 
period. They would hardly ‘‘draw’’ at the 
present time and the style of the sermons is 
obsolete; but at the heart of them is a kin- 
ship with human nature in its needs and a 
patriot’s love of his country. 

Rev. Mr. Foster bore faithful testimony to 
his interest in the welfare of the times. in 
which he lived by his efforts in behalf of 
education and a true progress in civil and 
political life. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1813 and 1814, 
of the Senate in 1815, and preached the 
election sermon of 1812, offering also the 
concluding prayer. : 

He is said to have been a forcible speaker 
and much respected in the region in which 
he lived, both as a divine and a civilian. 
He has also been described as a man of great 
physical and moral courage with~ strong 
powers of body and mind which he retained 
in unusual degree to the close of life. 

His death occurred March 28, 1826. ‘The 
writer has been told that the funeral services 
were held out of doors, the church, although 
large and commodious, not being suffi- 
ciently so for the concourse of people then 
assembled. F, 


A Singular Baseball Team. 


BARRETT MONTAGUE. 


At a glance, several facts may be noted in 
this picture. First, from the uniforms 
which these boys wear, we can see that they 
are members of a baseball team. If we 
have had experience with such groups of 
boys, we hazard the surmise that the lad in 
plain clothes is the manager, and that is 
correct. Beyond this, we observe that 
several of the boys have disabled legs or 


arms; defeat or undeveloped. The small 
boy in front is the mascot and general errand- — ; 
boy of the team. : 

But the most obvious fact set forth by 
this picture (reproduced from a photograph) 
is the smiling condition of nearly every face. 


Those boys are happy; the smile is not 
factitious, called for by the photographer, 
and made up for the occasion. Those 
boys are happy boys. Every one of them 
is in some way disabled, for they are mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Hospital School. 
You can see the initials M. H. S. on their 
uniforms. But they have a good amount of — 
joy in their lives. 

I am speaking of them in the present tense. 
But I ought to use the past tense; for this 
picture was taken in the year 1912. Four 
years have passed since then, and the 
history of these lads is known up to date, 
and I can sketch their biographies. They 
have turned outt well; ‘‘made good,’ as the 
saying is; and when they came to the hospi- 
tal School, situated in Canton, Mass., their 
prospects were poor indeed for advancing 
into a self-supporting useful life. 

If you count the number of these boys, 
you will see that there are thirteen of them; 
leave out the manager, and you have twelve. 
Anybody knows that a baseball nine has 
nine players in it; that is, nine playing at a 
time. But this nine, which is perhaps the 
most singular nine in the baseball world, 
has twelve (or had twelve) who played 
throughout each game. This is the explana- 
tion. Some of those boys have sound legs, 
fit to run with, but arms and hands which 
could not wield a bat; others of them have 
sound arms and hands, but imperfect legs 
(as I will explain, in detail, later). So they 
lay down the condition, whenever they 
give or accept a challenge to a match, that 
they shall be allowed to interchange these 
twelve (or eleven, omitting the jolly little 
mascot, in front), according to their several 
abilities,—or, rather, their disabilities. The 
result has been that they have won a majority 
of the games which they have played, with 
clubs in Canton and in neighboring towns. 
The boy who has good sound arms and hands, 
but, perhaps artificial legs, strikes at the 
bat and his substitute, with good workable 
legs, runs the bases for him. By this com- 
bination of the strongest points of eleven of 
them, they have won many victories over 
regular ordinary school nines. 

The fact that these boys are happy in 
School is evident from the picture, and I 
can confirm this, from my own experience, in 
visiting them, several times a year, to talk 
to them. Further points of interest are 
revealed by consulting the records of the 
School; and we can learn what these boys 
have done in the four years since 1912, and 
how well they have done it; thanks to the 
School, in large measure. Briefly stated, 
the record runs like this. The boys in the 
picture may be easily seen as grouped in 
three horizontal lines; four boys standing, 
in the back line; eight boys, standing or 
sitting, in the second line; and the little 
mascot in front. : 

The first boy at the left, in the rear line, 
is John Ellery; he was thirteen years old 


when this picture was taken; he had, when 
brought to the School, a tuberculous knee- 


joint. That knee-joint was put, at first, 
into a plaster-of-Paris cast, later, into splin pra” 


and thus was rested. Meanwhile the 5 
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was fed thoroughly, which probably had 
not been his lot, in all his life. He was in 
the School six years, under the care of Dr. 
John Fish, who is certainly a man of keen 
perception, wide experience, and exceptional 
skill. This boy, John Ellery, played third 
base on the team, and after having gained 
good strong legs, acted as runner, when 
his nine had their inning. He isnowa licensed 
chauffeur, and is self-supporting. I have 
talked with him, and have found him of good 
intelligence and trustworthy character. 

‘The second boy in the rear line is Chester 
Thomas. He is pitcher, or was. He is 
now earning a good living as a carpenter; 
and he obtained his opportunity to learn 
that trade by working so faithfully, one 
half-week, when he had been directed to help 
a regular carpenter. Faithfulness and in- 
dustry opened the way to self-support. 

Number three, in the rear line, is James 
Moylan; his trouble, like his friend Ellery’s, 
was with the knee-joint. After his leg 
became healed and grew strong, he developed 
into a clever catcher for the baseball club. 
He always had, and has to-day, a trustworthy 
character. He is self-supporting; he runs 
an elevator in a large department store. 

Number four, in the rear line, is Romeo 
Roberts, He bears a cheerful face, but he 
knows what pain is; for when he came into 
the School, he was suffering from chronic 
arthritis; he had pains throughout his entire 
body. But his disease yielded to treatment, 
and all that now remains of it is a slight 

iffness in one elbow. 
og em with the second row, at the left, 
the boy in plain clothes is Benjamin Connors; 
business agent, and a shrewd, resourceful 
manager. From birth both his legs had 
been paralyzed; for years he was boarded 
out” in his native State, was over-pitied or 
was abused, alternately, and, because of his 
unfavorable environment, he developed 
morbidly and perversely. His abnormal 
mental condition was also due, in part, to his 
enforced idleness. For, after he had made 
a little gain at the School, and could go 
about, he was given some little tasks by the 
engineer; and Benjamin waked up; he 
began to come to himself; he developed an 
interest in engines; he loved to work in an 


engine-room. His character altered greatly; 
and he is now a licensed first-class fireman, 
filling a useful place in the world. 

Number six is Chesley Clifford. His 
record is a sad one. Chesley did the best 
he could, but he was born with incurable 
defects, and he died, finally, in the hospital, 
from heat exhaustion. In his case, as in 
most of the cases in this institution, responsi- 
bility goes back to parents and even grand- 
parents. These lads, and hundreds like 
them, in our Commonwealth alone, are the 
“children whose teeth have been set on 
edge’’ because of the eating, by their for- 
bears, years before these were born, of the 
“sour grapes.” 

Number seven is Thomas Dalton, second 
base and substitute catcher, also Thomas 
played the snare-drum, in the school band. 
He walks about freely, but both his legs, 
below the knees, are artificial. He is earning 
his living, to-day, as a licensed engineer, in 
a private school, not fifty miles from Boston. 

Number eight is Harold Hooton. Like 
many of the members of the School, he is a 
victim of infantile paralysis, that scourge of 
childhood which just now is arousing so 
much alarm. An impressionable boy, good 
at baseball, and a player on the baritone 
horn in the band. He is working for a 
lumber company at present. 

Number nine is George Dines, a fast 
runner of bases. After graduating from the 
School he worked about the place and be- 


came strong and efficient. He is now, 
probably, in England. 
Number ten is Edward Newell. You can 


see, at a glance, how greatly he is handi- 
capped; he was born without certain fingers 
and toes. Yet, somehow on the team, he 
was one of the fleetest runners. And, to- 
day, he is earning his living, by stencil 


Deaths. 


WILLIAM B. SWAN. 


In the death of Mr. Swan, Aug. 12, 1916, in his ninety- 
second year, the Unitarian church of Belfast, Me., meets a 
great loss. For over sixty-five years he has taken an active 
interest in its welfare, a large share of that time as chairman 
of the trustees, a position occupied at his death. In his 
younger years he was in charge of the Sunday-school, 
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He was a life member of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Ever faithful to the Christian Register, during the 
past winter when unable to attend church he spent the 
service hour with this paper. Twice mayor and promi- 
nently identified with the banking and commercial interests 
of the city, he had hosts of friends. His life was quietly 
spent in such character-building ways that Belfast and the 
First Parish have lost a most worthy citizen, friend, and 
helper. 


R. STUART CHASE AND ADA HARVEY CHASE. 


They were lovely and pleasant in their lives and in death 
they were not divided. 

The Christian Register should have more than a brief 
announcement of the death, so near together and so 
recently, of these two, husband and wife, who embodied 
in their lives all that makes the liberal faith inspiring and 
noble. 

He was a man of unusual combination of qualities, of 
practical business ability, of balanced judgment in affairs, 
of interest in matters pertaining to good citizenship, yet 
also most sensitive to the charms of nature and of art, 
keenly responsive to the influence of the best literature, and 
eager to note and make his own all the finest things in life. 
Seldom does a business man’s diary, like his, show the 
joyful entry “This morning heard the first bluebird.” 
Seldom does a man whose skill in accounts wins him 
professional standing show such eager interest in the beau- 
ties of the mountains and the sea, the woods and lakes and 
flowers. That diary, how regular and complete its record, 
so that all nearly related by blood or friendship waited 
to consult it when in doubt concerning date 01 occurrence 
of note in their own experience. It would be a pity if 
there were no permanent record made of the findings of this 
many-sided man as noted down so fully and conscientiously 
every day in those diaries extending over so many years. 

It seemed to Mr. Chase’s friends an almost unbearable 
affliction for one like himself, so responsive to all of beauty 
and affection, to spend the last years under the cloud of 
blindness. But he bore this trial with such courage and 
serenity that none dared pity, all must admire to the end. 

And she, what a genius for hospitality was hers! What 
a gift to be that “spirit of the place” which translates a 
house into a home. No narrow-walled life was hers. 
Her sympathies extended to a world of striving and sor- 
rowing souls. Her fireside shed its light and glow upon 
all she could summon among her dear ones, and they were 
many and of varied condition, who needed heartening and 
helping along the way of life. None entered that home 
but to be rested and cheered. And hers was the ministry 
of unfailing sympathy and unselfish love that made such 
visits a sacrament of friendship and a joy of communion. 

What these two were to the ministers and people of the 
Unitarian church of Haverhill, Mass., only those privileged 
to serve that church, when they were strong and well, 
could understand. Such parishioners educated their 
minister more than the minister can educate them. And 
although many vicissitudes have made the career of 
that church less successful than that of many, the memory 


of such as these can consecrate any house of worship and 
make permanent even the life that passes in outward form. 
We cannot think of these friends as old and weak, as blind 
and ill! We think of them vital and eager, fresh in spirit, 
full of enthusiasm for all that sweetens and beautifies life. 
We think of them as hastening onward together to explore 
the new country to which they have gone, and to seek 
the new truth and beauty that awaits their happy finding! 
A. G. S. 


WANTED.—In a Unitarian family, a working house- 
keeper, and companion for an elderly woman. 
References exchanged. Compensation reasonable. For 
particulars, address E. M. B., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


WANTED.—-A Unitarian lady of ability and refinement 


as housekeeper in a small Southern school. Apply 
to P , Christian Register office. 


POSITION AS COMPANION, Attendant, or 
Mother’s Helper desired by a lady who has had 
experience. References exchanged. Address, X. Y. Z., 
General Delivery, Rochester, N.Y. 
ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred, Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


COMPANION OR MOTHER’S HELPER position 
wanted by Cora J. Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, 
Mass. References, 


¥ 
work, in the shipping room of a large shoe 


factory. He buckles, with -his teeth, a 
brush onto his stump of a hand, and thus 
does his work. 

Number eleven of this remarkable base- 
ball team is Noel Milnes. His legs, like 
those of Thomas Dalton, number seven, are 
artificial below the knees. He plays the 
slide-trombone, in the school band, or did; 
and he played as catcher and first base on 
the nine. To-day, he runs a machine, in 
one of the paper-mills in the Connecticut 
Valley. 

Number twelve is Oscar Byron. The 
scourge, infantile paralysis, caught him in 


‘ his childhood. He has largely recovered, 


however, and is to-day earning his living as a 
first-class licensed fireman. His leg, in the 
picture like several others of this smiling 
group, is shrunken and consequently weak. 

Number thirteen is Victor Balitzka, the 
mascot and general factotum. His life does 
not seem to be an unhappy one, judging 
from that hilarious grin. In the picture he 
is twelve years old. At present, he is six- 
teen; and he supports himself by working in 
a bakery in Boston. 

So this is the story of a singular baseball 
club. Those smiles of normal boyish happi- 
ness would not have been on their faces had 
they remained in the extremely unfavorable 
conditions from which most of the School’s 
members have been taken. Had these lads, 
and the three hundred odd other children of 
the School, been born a quarter century 
ago, or anywhere back of that time, they 
would have dragged through unhappy use- 
less lives. ‘The Hospital School, of Canton, 
Mass., is one of the most effective and bhenefi- 
cent institution which I have ever seen. 


Shakespeare’s Vegetables. 


To those of us whose acquaintance with 
Shakespeare has been gained mostly from 
the stage and from ordinary reading, it would 
probably seem, at first mention of the sub- 
ject, that Shakespeare had little to say in 
his plays concerning vegetables. It is doubt- 
ful if, offhand, one out of a hundred who is 
thoroughly well versed in his dramas could 
recall a reference to a single member of 
the vegetable kingdom,—vegetahles strictly 
speaking, for his flower passages are much 
better known. 

It will come as somewhat of a surprise 
to them to be told that he mentions forty-one 
different fruits, grains, and vegetables,— 
almonds, apples, beans, cabbage, carrots, 
chestnuts, corn, currants, dates, figs, grapes, 
lemons, lettuce, mint, mushrooms, mustard, 


nuts, olives, onions, oranges, parsley, par-. 


snips, peas, peaches, pears, pepper, plums, 
pomegranates, potatoes, prunes, pumpkins, 
quinces, radishes, rhubarb, rice, sage, squash, 
strawberries, turnips, walnuts, wheat. 

Beginning with the grains, there are prob- 
ably more passages about corn than atuy 
other vegetable. Shakespeare uses the word 
“corn” at least twenty-three times; but it 
will, of course, be understood that when 
Shakespeare uses the word he uses it as the 
generic term. 

In “‘Tove’s Labor’s Iost,’’ we find the 
quotation,— 


pa =f weeds the corn, and still lets grow the 


weeding.” 


In “Henry 1 IV. 2 peferenceds 
“winnowing of the corn,” ar 
and in “Henry VI.” we find the expression,— 


“Talk like a vulgar sort of market-men, 
That come to gather ee for their corn,’’ 


and again,— 
“Want ye corn for bread?” 
But a prettier passage is,— 


“Why droops my lord like over-ripen’d corn, 
Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous load?”’ 


In the third part of “Henry VI.” — 
Edward says :— 


“Once more we sit in England’s royal throne 
Repurchas’d with the blood of enemies. 
What valiant foemen, like to autumn’s corn, 
Have we mow’d down in tops of all their 

pride.” 


In “Henry VIII.” we find the passage,— 
‘She shall be loved and fear’d; her own shall 


bless her; 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn.” 


It will be remembered that in the play 
“Coriolanus”’ there are a number of passages 
concerning the buying of the corn. One 
wonders if Shakespeare had in mind the 
nursery rhyme of “Little Boy Blue,’’ when 
he wrote these lines in ‘‘King Lear” :— 


“Sleepest or wakest thou, jolly shepherd? 
Thy sheep be in the corn.”’ 


The principal grain has always been 
wheat—i.e., white, in contradistinction to 
black oats and rye. Shakespeare mentions 
wheat many times in his plays, one of the 
best known passages being in ‘‘ Hamlet’ :— 


“As peace should still her wheaten garland 
wear.” 


Another equally well-known passage is from 
the “‘ Merchant of Venice’’:— 


“His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid- 
den in two bushels of chaff.’’ 


He speaks of ‘‘white wheat”’ in “King Lear”’ 
and of ‘“‘red wheat” in ‘‘ Henry IV.” 

From the barley, the ‘‘beere plant,” 
as it name implies, was early brewed ‘“‘bar- 
ley broth,’ which was assumed to be the 
food of English soldiers. “Henry V.”:— 

“Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-rein’d jades, their barley 


broth, 
Decot their cold blood to such valiant heat?” 


n ‘‘The Tempest” barley is named with 
other cereals:— 
“Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and 
pease.” 
n ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost’? we have the 
shepherds 
“piping on oaten straws’”’ 


and Oberon 
“playing on pipes of corn.”’ 
n “As You Like It,’’ are the lines:— 


“Between the acres of the rye, 
These pretty country folks would lie,”’— 


that is, on the grass strips between the 
ploughed acres and half-acres of the com- 
mon fields. We take it that the rye straw 
was used in Shakespeare’s time for making 
hats, for in NERS eect occurs the omg 
sage,— 


“Make holiday—your rye-straw hats put on.” } 


s made to the 
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what he has to say about the ordinary 


garden vegetables. In ‘The Merry Wives — 


"| of Windsor,” we find one reference to cab- 


bage :— Ss 


“Good worts! good cabbage. Slender, I 
broke your head: what matter have you 
against me?” 

The carrot is a native plant, though 
long cultivation makes the garden form 
and the wild hardly recognizable as close 
relatives. It is said to have been introduced 
as a garden plant into England by Flemish 
gardeners, and its name was extended to 
cover the parsnip. 

The potato was not introduced into the 
British Isles until twenty years after Shake- 
speare was born. The two passages in his 
plays are among the earliest mention of the 
tuber after its introduction. The plant was 
introduced into Ireland in 1584 by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. A. writer of 1597 tells how pota- 
toes are eaten, ‘‘either rosted in the embers, 
or boiled and eaten with vinegar and pepper, 
or dressed in any other way by the hand of 
some cunning in cookerie.’”’ The two pas- 
sages in Shakespeare are:— 


“Let the sky rain potatoes,” 
and ae 


“How the devil Luxury, with his fat ramp 
and potato-finger, tickles these together.” 


Turnips are grown on a large scale as 
food for cattle, but we find only one mention 
of them in Shakespeare’s plays. 


“T had rather be set quick i’ the earth 
And bowl’d to death with turnips.” 


In Shakespeare’s time it was believed 
that tender onions eaten in honey give 
health, that the juice is a remedy for bald- 
ness, that it is good for the complexion, 
and takes away white spots from the face, 
that mingled with hen’s grease, it drieth up 
the kibes, while mixed with honey and salt 
it was a sovereign remedy against the bite 
of a mad dog, but Shakespeare seems to have 
thought of onions principally as_ tear- 
producing vegetables. In ‘Antony .and 
Cleopatra’”’ he says,— 


“Indeed, the tears live in an onion that 
should water this sorrow,”’ 


and in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’’— 


“And if the boy have not a woman's gift, 
To rain a shower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for such a shift.” 


One reference alone is necessary to his use - 
of peas, which was a curious old lover’s 
custom of reading good or evil fortune with 
a pea-pod, which gave birth to a Devon- 
shire proverb :— 


“Winter time for shoeing, ocean I time for 
wooing.’ 


In ‘‘As You Like It” are the lines:— 


“T remember the wooing of a peascod in- 
stead of her: from whom I took two cods, and 
giving her them again, said with weeping 
tears, ‘Wear these for my sake.’”’ 

“The divination of a peascod was ober 
by selecting one growing on the stem, snatch- 
ing it away quickly, and if the good omen of 
the peas remaining in the husk were pre- 


served, then presenting it to the dy of tay iy 


choice.” 


=, 
g-place for: eicaie care of on cite and rural 
lines. ‘In Yonkers at the square where all 


in business there, and employed the rank and 
file of the people, gave a most interesting 


on oa. again ae again at the amas 
peeks of the writer.—Sarah G. Morrison, 
in American Cookery. 


On the Wing. 
‘F, Les. 


_ On the first day of May a party of ladies 
from Chicago began a tour of the Atlantic 

_ Coast cities, with Washington as their start- 

: , ing-point. 

Spring had just arrived and tulips, hya- 
- cinths, blue violets, and other early flowers 
' were in full and luxurious bloom in the public 
4 and private gardens: These were soon fol- 
lowed by iris, peonies, lilacs, and other 
blossoming shrubs. Later the same floral 
combinations were found in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston and in July the dear 
little bluets, or quaker ladies, or innocence, 
—each name fits them well,—were found in 
the same profusion at the Isles of Shoals 
as they had been all along the coast. By 
this plan spring was continued through 
several weeks. Blossoming rhododendrons 
were seen in Ellsworth, Me., on the first day 
of August. 
~ “While visiting various cities it is interest- 
ing to observe the differences in the people 
and in municipal and corporation manage- 
ment, as well as in scenery. 

The street-car rules and regulations differ 
greatly. In Chicago and vicinity a traveller 
pays his fare to his destination, and there his 
responsibility ends. In New England he 

_ has to pay five or six cents every few mo- 
ments, seemingly. Then the conductor has 
to report progress at the boxlike indicator 

-at the side of the road at frequent intervals, 
every few miles usually, on one line every 
half-mile. There is no doubt that the con- 
ductors and motorneers earn their salary 
by these frequent collections and reports. 
We were told that this is necessary on ac- 
count of business arrangements with the 
different towns traversed. 

There is much to admire in the safety ar- 
rangements in different cities at street 
crossings and in crowded thoroughfares. 
In Washington a bar of iron several feet long 
rests on two upright supports, about three 
or four feet high. This bar forms a protec- 
tion to the crowds of people waiting for or 
changing cars, as traffic of all kinds keeps 

' at a distance. Thus is avoided all danger 
from rushing across a crowded thorough- 
fare, dodging autos and horses, to a car that 
may or may not wait for the hastening pas- 
senger. The same plan is employed in 
Philadelphia, with a rope in place of the bar. 
In this city at the street crossing an official 
stands with a windmill sort of a device, on 
one pair of arms of which is the word ‘‘Go,” 
on the other ‘‘Stop.”’ This may be seen at a 
distance, and is an additional precaution 

with the whistle that is common to many 
cities. It is a desirable addition, as the 
whistle is sometimes lost in the roar of 
_ traffic or is misunderstood. Besides, ‘‘see- 
ing is believing” all the world over, and it is 
well to appeal to several senses and not con- 
fine one’s to one. The two plans work 
“together. In New England alone, as 
we: have noticed, the white sign on 


| 


lines centre there is a wide stripe painted on 
the pavement to show where it is safe to 
stand inside of certain lines. 

The uniform courtesy of street-car con- 
ductors and their knowledge of places, dis- 
tances, and directions in Washington is 
second only to those in Boston, Salem, and 
other New England cities. Chicago and 
New York managers would do well to send 
their employees to those cities for instruc- 
tion. The one polite and helpful conductor 
in New York City surprised us so much that 
we wished we had suggested that he come with 
us to Boston. The one rude and incon- 
siderate one in Boston we were sure must have 
recently come from New York. 

By the way, Chicago is called a dirty city 
and, on account of the smoke from many 
trains and factories, it deserves the name, 
but Philadelphia far exceeds it in the condi- 
tion of its streets. It seems as if every busi- 
ness place swept papers and rubbish on to the 


‘sidewalk, not always as far as the street. 


The result may be imagined. Once the 
streets were swept and washed clean every 
morning. It is not so now. Some provi- 
sion must have been made for street cleaning, 
and the present condition is unpardonable; 
but this is a fine field for graft. The resi- 
dent districts, of course, are better cleaned. 

We have discarded railroad travel as far as 
possible and have utilized trolley cars as a 
means of locomotion. This has proved a 
most delightful change, as the open cars are 
much more attractive and the rides through 
fields and untrodden paths and smaller towns 
have been a succession of delightful experi- 
ences. No matter how warm it was in the 
towns, we always had a breeze, made it our- 
selves. Even the frequent changes from 
one car to another afforded a rest by the 
necessary exercise. We found our fellow- 
travellers usually social and helpful, and we 
have had many delightful experiences of that 
kind. We had a trolley guide-book with 
different routes plainly indicated. 

While it is hard to choose, perhaps the 
most enjoyable day was the one spent 
trolleying up the Connecticut River valley. 
Other charming routes took us along the 
ocean front from Boston north. We could 
stop off for lunch at some noted resort or 
enjoy the high tide, passing rapidly along 
when the tide was low, and the shore less 
interesting. 

We were often able to spend our nights 


at the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tion homes, where we were hospitably, and 
usually comfortably, entertained. 

We took three days for the trip from New 
York to Boston, travelling about six hours 
each day. Itcan easily be made in two days, 
travelling about nine hours each day. The 
expense of such a trip would be less than 
the ordinary railroad fare, if one included 
the usual chair car. 

There is another trolley route between 
those cities that includes more of the Long 
Island Sound cities, Providence, and other 
places of note, where one might want to 
stop over several days. Im many ways this 
mode of travelling is preferable even to auto 
journeys. 

One meets interesting travelling compan- 
ions, when one starts out to move away from 
the home circle. One lady, who has lived in 
Belgium many years, while her husband was 


.. 
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psychological picture of that nation that was 
so new to me that I assume it is to other un- 
travelled Americans. 

She said that the population of the little 
country of Belgium is composed of two 
entirely different and wuncohesive, if not 
quite antagonistic, nations. One, the Flem- 
ish, is descended from the ancient Holland 
inhabitants, and they are stolid and dull, 
but honest and well-meaning people. The 
other are French descendants and have all the 
characteristics of that nation, vivacious, alert, 
pleasure-loving. In the army are these two 
classes, who do not even speak the same 
language. 

The suffrage is given according to the 
amount of property held. As a large pro- 
portion of the country is owned by the 
hierarchy, every priest is allowed to vote as 
one holding a certain amount of property; 
and each casts four votes, while the laboring 
man casts but one. The result may be 
imagined. It was felt by those looking on 
that the time was near when a rebellion would 
be started against that state of things, but 
the war stopped all that. This gives one 
cause for thought. How far is it wise to 
encourage the immigration of classes, inured 
to such isolation, into this country to still 
further isolate themselves here, as they all do, 
settling in neighborhoods populated only 
by their own people? 


Religious Intelligence. 
Preaching Services for August 27. 


Arlington Street Church, Boston; Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist will preach at eleven o’clock. 

Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, N.H.; 
Dr. James De Normandie will preach at eleven 
o’clock. 

First Parish Church, Milton, Mass.; 
Arthur L. Weatherly will preach. 

Church of the Messiah, New York City; 
Rev. George Croswell Cressey will preach 
at eleven o’clock. 

Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore will preach at eleven 
o’clock. 

King’s Chapel, Boston; Rev. Charles E. 
Park will preach at ten-thirty o’clock. 

First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass.; 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake will deliver the third in his 
course of four lectures delivered during this 
month. 

First Church in Plymouth, Mass.; 
Richard W. Boynton will preach. 

First Unitarian Church, West Newton, 
Rev. Bradley Gilman will preach. Service 
at 10.45. 


Rev. 


Rev. 


The skilled superintendent of the State 
asylum at Elgin, Ill., believes that kindness 
and the granting of liberties is the best 
method of treating the insane and will do 
more toward curing their mental ills than 
anything else. In harmony with this method 
of treatment he has installed a nine-hole 
golf course and will have the inmates of the 
asylum instructed in golfing, as far as they 
canbetaught. In this way he hopes to arouse 
dormant mental faculties and to aid many 
in a recovery of reason. We wish him suc- 
cess. Kindness is the best attitude toward 
all, whether sane or insane. 


the thick of the jungle, face to face!” 


Pleasantries, 


A real Mrs. Twickembury said recently 
that the new club-house will be a good place 
for the boys to conjugate. 


“There we stood, the tiger and myself, in 
ae O 
Major, how perfectly frightful it must have 


been for both of you!”’—Passing Show. 


“Terrible accident in the 
Party of the Second Part: 
First Idiot: ‘‘This year’s 


First Idiot: 
Victrola factory.” 
“How’s that?” 


sales broke all the records.”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 
Papa (sternly): ‘‘Come here, sir! Your 


mother and I agree that you deserve a sound 
whipping.”’ Small Boy (bitterly): ‘Oh, yes, 


that’s about the only thing that you and] 


mamma ever do agree about!’’—Christian 
Advocate. 


Among the number of notes received by a 
teacher in excuse for the absence of children 
was the following: ‘‘ Dear Teacher,—Kindly 
excuse Minnie for having been absent yes- 
terday, as she fell in the mud on her way to 
school. By doing the same you will oblige 
her mother.’’—Canadian Teacher. 


A soldier whose head and face were heavily 
swathed in bandages, and who obviously 
had had a bad time, was being feelingly 
sympathized with by the solicitous lady. 
“And were you wounded in the head, my 
poor fellow?” ‘No ma’am,’ Tommy re- 
plied. ‘I was wounded in the ankle, but 
the bandages slipped.’””—T7t-Bits. 


“Tommy’’ awoke on _ his 
stretcher as a surgeon was probing his 
wounded leg fora bullet. ‘Leggo my leg!” 
he said. ‘‘But I’m looking for the bullet,’ 
the doctor answered. ‘‘It’s in my mouth,” 
the soldier replied. ‘“‘I wanted it for a 
souvenir, so I dug it out with my pocket 
knife. 
here it is’’-—and he held 
teeth.— Record. 


A wounded 


it between his 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, tells 
the story of a pupil who came to Harold 
Bauer and asked his terms for lessons. After 
the fourth lesson he said to her, ‘‘ Why, 
madame, do you always bring rhapsodies, 
études, swift music? Why not a quiet num- 
ber, something that shows your phrasing— 
some Andante?” ‘‘Mr. Bauer,’ replied the 
pupil, “your lessons are too expensive—I 
can’t afford to play the slow music.’’— 
Argonaut. 


What they Learned.—A visitor to a Sun- 
day-school was asked to address a few re- 
marks to the children. He took the familiar 
theme of the children who mocked Elisha 
on his journey to Bethel, and how they were 
punished when two she-bears came out of 
the wood and ate forty-and-two of them. 
“And now, children,’ said he, “what does 
this story show?” ‘Please, sir,’’ came 
from a little girl in the front row, ‘‘it shows 
how many children two she-bears can hold!”’ 
Tu-Bits. 


The Sunday-school teacher was talking to 
her pupils on patience. She explained her 
topic carefully, and as an aid to understand- 
ing she gave each pupil a card bearing the 
picture of a boy fishing. ‘‘Even pleasure,” 
she said, ‘‘requires the exercise of patience. 
See the boy fishing; he must sit down and 
wait. He must be patient. And now 
can any little boy tell me what we need | 
most when we go fishing?’’ The answer was | 
quickly shouted with one voice: “Bait !?—| 
Selected. | 


Antique Vie } 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO®O, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
7 of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 


And I didn’t have any pockets, so | churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 


To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


Educational, 


THE ROGER ASCHAM SCHOOL 
Country School 
For Boys and Girls 


Scarsdale; are... «tS Nas 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
the application of religicus ideals to municipal and 
social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 21, 
1916. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. Eart Morse Wrzor, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. 
(Address during July, Jericho, Vermont.) 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

_ Keeps your garbage outofsight 

in the ground, away from the cat, 

dog, and typhoid fly. . | 

x ns with foot. Hands never ¥, 
uch. i oe —s 


eeteeeeers 
LYNN TTS Mass 


RUA usa pAT.OrF . 


Underground Garbage 
and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oi 
waste in house or ava eon 
Our Underground 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 


sot Inuse12 yrs. It paysto look usup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — 

Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. — ; 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Priocipals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Aasitoach Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, ical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travel 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 
Social Service Institutes during Summer > 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourawort, President. 5 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania . 


THRE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS = 


‘ SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS . 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
English, Modern Languages, Art, Music. 


a liberal, practical education. 
arts course, 


poise in household management. 
under trained teachers. 


‘se. Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimming. 
afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, etc. ear. Dib 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English poles develops efficiency and 
Resident pupils in separate house conduct household ~ 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., 


Full household 
a Close enough to city to 
t 


Principals <- 


